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. My moſt ono 
: and beſt Friend, *4 
Sir KENELME »:66ddl 


=@9 He many attempts 
2 | CT 
time made up 
me, to declare 4 
point of Philoſe - 
\ phy, wherein partly was igno- 
\ rant, and partly loth to meddle. 4 
| (being mindefull of the Poets... / 

admonition, 1ncedss per iqnes 3 
Juppoſitos cineri doloſs)- hawi ad of 
the laſt beaten out of my re B-4 
ſtance, this little ſparke of fix 
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” or rather light; borne by the 
* Authors intention, to ſhine, not 
+ £0 burne. For, having by ex- 
*.  perience of many our debates 
-- upon ſingle points, found that 
HS fach Skirmiſhes were not like 
* £0 gaine the victory of fatiſ- 
* faction upon your ſo ſolid un- 
» gerſtanding; I faw my ſelfe 
- forced to lay bcfore your eyes, 
- in one Platforme or deſigne, 
* . the moſt intimate and bottome 
- principles of - Obedience and 
+ Governement. The which, I 
© have ſtrived to doe in the moſt 
z.hort and ſummary manner I 
. yas able: not willing to bee 
+: over-curious in ſo awfull a 
= Inhjet. I play therefore the 
pure Philoſopher. I _ 
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Dedicatory. 
the abſtrat notions onely 27 
leaving to the prudence of par« - : 
ticulars, to draw ſuch conſe» 2 
quences, 2S every ones circume - | 
ſtances ſhall make ry 
and evident unto him by the 
ſhore hints I give. And as for. 
your ſelfe, I doubt not but my 
time is well employed: As 
= others, I feare the fortune 
of my other Writings, 
vlove conſtant alſo j- bes, : 
that it will finde, thoſe who * 
reade it not, or who cannot 
judge of it, ſevere Cenſurers's 7? 
and thoſe who like it, fearfull - 
to oppoſe ſoloud and clamo» 7 
rous a multitude; or at leaſt, 
ſonned with the adverſe noi 
But for this, let the eternall Pr > © 
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Evidence care, To me ſuch cla» 
f mours will bee no novelties: 
But the content of having gi- 

ven you farisfaRtion, an abun- 
* Gant reward of the endeavours 
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moſt obliged Servant, 
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Ground 6. Is what conſiſts Right 
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The firſt GrRounoD, 
Wherein conſiſts the Perfeltion of 
| Government, : 
Exophon, in his excellent; 
Booke of the inſftrutions _ 
of Cyrus , moyes. this 
Queſtion , Why, of all _ 
ow living Creatures, which are 
of different Natures from Man, wee | 
ealily attaine to the maſtery, and. * 
rulg; bur few men are ſo" mitelligent <p 
B —Þ— Ty 
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"\ as to be fit to governe Men; and 
 *tholefew are the higheſt and wor- 
” thieſt part of Mankind? But, to 
' me, the. very Queſtion ſeems to 
 hearethe ſolution in its owne bow- 
- ells. For, when one asks, why 
- Man is hard to be poyern'd ſince 
© he governes other | Sama hee 
Aasks, why one, who hath the pow- 
er to rule others, is himſelte ſo dif- 
ficult to be maſter'd: and the © 
anſwer is, becauſe the powers, by - 
which he reduceth otherSTo his obe- 
-dience , makes him apter to rift / 
them who ſeeke the conquelt of 
himfelt; and fo renders it a higher 
taske to weild 'and manage him, | 
then thoſe Creatures which he hath ©? 

r over. ; 
k Par, we need not. looke into 
= Philoſophy, nor ſtudy learned 
*” Books, to know that the nature of 
” Man 1s inclin'd to haye its owne 
” will, and caſteth all things which 
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areunder his conſideration ta come * 
| paſſe > it: as allo, a 3 
every ordiizty” mans knowledge 
hen 1g wan is farre- "7 4 
any we find in other living Crea® 
tures ; and, by conſequence, is ftarrs 
lefſe eafily maſterable then any q 
= lainly colle@t 

Whence we may plainly c 
that were it roffitle for - Gover= 
nour to make eyery fingle perſon in 
his Domuuion particularly under« 
ſtand, that what was ordered by 
the Goyernemeut was his _ © 

} rrueſt intereſt ; ſuch an oiie 

| be the moſt abſolute and perfe& | 

! Govyernour; and infallibly would 

* find the charge of governing moſk 

} ealie and ſweet, as well to humſelfe 

1 as to his Subjects. F 

This Caſe is cleare both in Rea» 3 
ſon and in Experience.Reaſon ſhew=- _ 7 


| |} th vs, thatto draw any thing to, \ 
| Action, according to its owne fits. \» 
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” 4 . Of Obedience 
 -nefſeand inclination, is both eaſier 
* to+ the attempter, and makes the 
\- aRtion it ſelfe more efficacioully and 
I ooughly performed. He that will 
> "Urive a wedge into a hard piece of 
wood, ftrives, as far as the ſcitua- 
. tion giyes him leave, to make his 
hammer fall downewards, becauſe a 
weight hath, of it ſelfe, an inclina- 
tion that way, and. ſo both the im- 
—p7 is ftronger and the arme 
eſle _ knocking and the 
very fall of a weight encreaſin 
Sn dons. ah : TheS eo 
Black-imithes, whole continuall la- 
bour is to uſe the hanumer, lay their 
> Iron upon their anyile, that is, in 
2. ſuch a ſcituation below their heads, 
# as 1s molt fitting to gaine the beſt 
* advantage of the delcent of their 
hammers, which they firſt raile to 
give them ſcope of a delcent. 
. Upon this principle it is, That 
they who tutour Dogges, Horſes, 
Elephants 
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Elephants and. Hawks , knowing 
the ordinary attractive of Beaſts to 
be meat and ſome kind of Flattery, 


make them underſtand, to the pro- _ 
portion of their capacity, that tod# ? 
the ation they breed them for, ©: 
gaines them tood ; to which they” 


joine alſo certaine motions of ro» 


king and gentle words,that make an 
impreſſion in the Beaſt of its owne 
excellency, and that it pleaſeth its 
maſter, In like manner, to deterre 
them trom certain a&tions , cud 

whips, and harſh words are uled ; 


which have a notabler efficacy then 


one would eafily imagine, if he ſaw 
It not by experience. 


This, now, being apply'd to 4 


Mankind, drives the efte&t home. 


For Man, being a rationall crea» 
ture , (whoſe inclination it, 1s to. 


_ 4 Wwery a buf al eqn Ke 
worke according to 'knbwledge ) | 


defires "to know that the worke 


preſcribed him 3s good, that is, good 4 
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== Of Obedience | 
| forhimor his good! "And becauſe 
if tvo actions be propoſed, where- 
of the one is berter tor him then the 
= the lefſe good ation deprives 
of ſome good which the more 
had brought him ; his in» 
bz. Lucien leads him to do the 
| » and by conlequence to 
Know and te which is the 
* beter ; which is as much as 
” to chuſe betwixt them; and 
 \ this we call being free, or ha- 
' ving naturall Liberty to do one ard 
not the other, So that, the Nature 
of Man is to be free ; and to act 
, What ever he does, becauſe it ſeems 
- to himthe beſt, 
ence it 1s evidently conclu- 
em the perfecteſt way and moſt 
- connaturall for governing men is, 
by making them determune/them- 
ſelyes to their ations, and to pro- 
ceed freely, and a as it were, by 


Govyer- 


any 


their owne inclinations, This it the _ | 
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mands be refiſted, or their obedience 
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Goyernour can A. her hl finde 3 
med, becaule the [wap = 


with awch afteCtion and couragezand 
leldome or neyer wall Fen Com - 


repented : For, men are not wort 
repine often at what themſelves chule 
and judge beſt for themiſety&s; apes - | 
cially ic eyen after the action per- 
formed and peradyenture the | 
failed, yet a Subject remaines 
tisfied, # at it was beſt for him, in 
thole circumltances, to do what he 
did : Now, it the reaſons were fold 
when the Governour propoſed them, 
tluch muſt of neceſſity be, for the : 
molt part, the ſequell. 
Experience maketh this ſame as | 
maniteſt as Reaton concludeth it. * 
What Mother or Nurie doth not * 
leeke to perlwade and win the yet | 
fucking childe with gay things,with 
Flattery and tluch demo 4 
q ” Love 
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* - Love (that is, of the childs good) 
| _asthechild js capable ot? What Ma- 
- Reror Father draweth not his voys 
| toſchoole and ſitting exerciſes, by 
” Promiſes and propolalls of good, as 
* Play, goodcheere, fine cloathes, and 
- any other toyes ſuitable to their 
{ tempers ? Tre ſtronger ages have 
r Motives ; as, of Honour, 
| ) ces, and the like: by 
which we ſee the moſt part of men 
* Jed, not onely to Labour, but eyen 
azard their lives and thoſe ve 
goods which are propoſed them for 
motives of their ations, 

Oa the contrary fide, how ill do 
thoſe enterpriſes thrive, where the 
Actors conceiye themlelys either not 
concern'd or wrong'd ? How dili- 
gently are excuſes ſought out and 
* eaſily found, and eyery caule of 
- "delay judged ſufficient ? How rea- 
- ily ( if the AcRtours be in great 
alt ( as Soldiers or _ 

ars 
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and" Guernement, 
| lars) do ſeditions and mutinies 
ipring up, and afl d:tforders grow 
bold and ſpread themlelves, the 
Commander ot the action hated 
and elteemed an oppreſſour and a 
Tyrant, his Officers fcorned and + 
dilobeyed ? 
This then 15,. of all hands, con» 
cluded, that the proper and naturall 
{ way ot Goyernement 1s, by making 
; theobeyer underſtand that jt is ns 
owne profit which the action aimes 
| at; fo to make him work out of 
; the inclination of his owne will, 
and the diCtamen of his owne un- 


derſtanding. 


Fhe Second GROWN D. 
That the Nature of . Manregcheth 
not to the Perfeition of G overniement., 
mo 3 2% | WE. 


! i. 
Otwithſtanding this - inclina> 
tion te fo naruxall to us, ye  * 
B 5 Nature 
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© direc able to ke] it _ 
- .1n molt both perforis and actions. 
. Children are not come to the ability 
pl ing; ſome others are 1o 
e of-capacity, they cannot bee 
| Frog to mr their owne 
, at leaſt in that time and cir- 
an which Nature hath pro- 
vided them ; Moſt ſpend fo much 
of their day in ſome one Bulineſle , 
which they have choſen either for 
their Livelyhood or paſtime, that 
they have not ſufficient Leaſure to 
1 attaine the Knowledge neceſlary tor 
ether occurrences of their life : Even 
the greateſt Wits are not capable 
to underſtand the nature of all 
things neceſlary to their_owne pri- 
' vate conditions. ThePrince him- 
felf maſt cruſt the Phyſician , the 
Lawyer, the Mariner, the Soldier, 
the Merchant, the Cook,the Brewer, 
the Baker, and divers other Trades 


—_—_ | poſſibi- 
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; his owne action, as he 18 a man, and 
} © his action as that of a man, and not 


libility to underſtand ſo-perfe&t- 
_ = a Maſter in them, I 

Neyerthelefſe, Nature doth not 
recede wholly from her Principte, © 
in thus ſubjecting one mans under- \ ? 
ſtanding to anothers, and the — 
ter molt times to the leſſer, "For it 
doth not this, otherwiſe then by 
making the party ſubjected fee, it 18 
his owne good to truſt another's 
Skill, Wheretore, it is true, that 
he followes . his owne inclina- 
tion, and is ruled by his owne un» - 
derſtanding ; and to goyernes him» * 
ſelfe ; onely, hee 1s a degree higher, 
not bulying his thoughts about the 
particular worke , but onely abour 
chuling the maſter of the worke,.or 
about his own ſubmiflion, that is, 


of a Phyſician or Pilot, or fuch 6+ 
ther particular ditcipline or Quali» 
ty. It remaines — 2 
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"23 - Of Obedience 
Ko = . : , : 
* heeis free, and Maſter of his owne 


aCtion and the commanding part . 


of it, 


The Third GRounvd. 


he That a Rationall beliefe 5 neceſſary 
| to Humane Attion, © 


O! thole things to whoſe 
knowledge wee cannot our 
ſelves arrive, but mult rely on the 
credit of others, there are two kinds; 
ſome purely to be believed , others 
to be alſo ated. As, when we in- 
forme our ſelves of what paſſed in 
fome forreigne Cy , or of the 
nature of Trees or Beaſts wee never 
haye uſe of; wee are barely to 
aſlent to what is delivered : But, 
* When a Phyſician telleth us wee 
muſt take a Purge or keepe ſuch a 
'* Dye; wee doe not onely belicye 
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him but a& according to our te= 

liefe. Now, though un truth this * 
ſecond ſort belongeth properly to * 
our diſcourſe apart , becaule the na» 
ture of pure belicte is intrinſecally 
F included in it , as a-part in the 
| whole ; yet wee mult firſt note the 


Errours to bee avoided in a meere 
ſpeculative afſent : And thee are 
ewo ; one of defett, and one of ex= 
ceſſe. : 
The vice by defeft, warnes you 
4 / to belicye no thing but what your , 
ſelfe underſtand, a 15, indeed to- 
believe nothing at all. Bur, werg 
theſe men bound to their own Laws 
that they ſhould take no Phyſick - 

| ll they knew it would doe -thens 
good, at leaſt as well as the Phyli= 
clan doth ; nor truſt their caute to 
a Lawyer till they underſtood the 
ſubtleties as perfectly as hee; and 
ſo in other vocations ; Idoubt Foc 
would haye neither health: 
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* - wealth for Phyſician or La 
| to workeupon. 
| But, becauſe thoſe who advance 
this propoſition are perſons of wit, 
I muſt not think they ſtumble at fo 
notorious a block : Therefore, their 
meaning 1s onely , that wee ought 
' _ Not to beleeve, but what we are able 
- "tounderſtand it wee had will and 
* leifure to ſtudy. Burt, even ſo ex- 
plicated, 1t is a moſt wiltull propo- 
fition, reaſon being quite on the 
oppoſite fide : For, let the” Autho- 
rity which denounceth me a Truth, 
be ſufficient to make it credible, and 
oyeryalue the mytteriouſneſle of the 
obje:t ; aud the higher it is above 
my knowledge, the more neceſlity 
there is of believing it. What 1s 
* butalittle aboye me, I may cafily 
* cometo know ; and 10 need not be- 
heve but take paines and fee it : Be- 
| liefe js ordained for Truths whoſe / 
- duet and inumediate eyidence wee .- 
kJ _ 
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eannot comp i ; 

/ more proper, more'due, more requi- 
ſite for fach as arc aboye our knows 
ledge. 

But, peradyenture theſe ſmart + 
perſons do ſuppole that all 
which have a poſhibility 
knowne , are the tubjeft "7 mans 
wit; ando take theſe two to fi \ 
fie the fame ſence, that the object” is J ; 
luch as we are able to underſtand, } 
and that it 1s underſtandable , or | 
| doth not couch a contradiction in 
its termes : and peradyenture con= 
ceive themlclyes able to ſhew con» 
tradiction in whateyer they re» 


tuſe to believe, If this be their . 


meaning, the maxime they 
1s lafe ; but they ay earn. 


full not to ſfublume or apply it x 
pr in{tances without 
ideration : For, ordinarily, 
a__ 71s very great wh wha by un» - 
ing men, is alledged for res 
mats þ 
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\ nite and high _ and fo is 
 \ daffoully neglected, without an 


exact peruſal and anatomy of the 
truths maintained by it. | 
There are others ſoe prodi- - 
gall of our naturall endowments, 
that they will teach us a kinde of 
contempt of reaſon aud underſtand- 
ing, In a word, their poſition 1s, 
-T 3 though you be certaine the 
—_—_ made ( for ought you 
know) 4s falſe, neverthelefle , you 
may and ought to think it true: 
which how to excuſe, from being an 
irrationall a and a pure folly, is 
beyond niy skill ; at the fame time 
to be aflured it is uncertaine, and to 
hold it for certaine 1s, to mee, an im- 
poſſibility, Doe I not hold that 
which I am certaine of? that is, 
that this truth is uncertaine ® How 
 thencanT hold it is certame? Put 
* this in the mouth of a witnefle in 
© any Court of Juſtice, and teach = 
WIE». 28 | t 
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that, thoug hee know certainly 
doth not 5 7p 
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rfectly remember whe 
ther hee ſaw the man killed, yer hee 
may ſweare hee ſaw it; what Jultzce 
| will remain uncorrupted ? - 
\ Paſſion and Precipitation may pre- 
vail with us, to judge that cleare and 
evident which is not ſo,and carry us 
to belieye and affirm it ; but that rea- 
ſon ſhould make us believe what it 
telleth us it fſecth no ground tor, or 
not ſufficient, is to me, an aflertion 
the moſt unworthy, the moſt contra 
ry to reaſon, and the moſt biafſed by 
intereſt that can be imagined, If our 
nature be rationall, it all our a&i- 
ons ſhould be conformable to our 
nature, and goyerned by reaſon ; 
there cannot bee a more pernicions 
propoſition, then to tell us we muſt 
aſſent,when there is no proportioned 
motive think wee ought to aflent, 
Thus- much I thought fit to lay 
concerning the errours of belict in 
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ſſculation 3 becayſe beliefe in- 
practicall things, and which con- 
©  cernes our actions , depends of it, 
and includes it, and 1s, 1n partzregu- 
'- lated by the = _ The belie- 
: ing of practical things begins to 
be”, nn u ho the ſubject ode 
b o—_ e: for it 1s = _ and moſt 
F le or uncompo ree of 

be > Ine and an ſo "of 

- very roots of both are dependent 

” fromand to bedilcoyered out of it. 
+: For, wee _— by our ordt- 
nary apprchenſions,that wee eſtceme: 
a = Ician, a po - "—_ 
maſter ought to bee 0 » thougt 
wee doe Mb piles in them 
the power of a Lord or Magiſtrate. 
And lo wee ſay, the Scholler wall | 
never profit, becauſe he will not doe |} 
what bis Maſter would have him : 
Theclient loſeth his cauſe, becauſe 
{ hewould not obey his Counſell:The 
* © Paticnt recoyers not becauſe s fol- 
With Mer) x OW- 
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loweth not the advice of his Phyll 

cian. And though we dee nothay 
the Docour or Counſellour com- 
mands his Patient or Client, yer, it 
we look into it, he both. rewardeth 
and puniſheth, which are the con- 
comitants of commanding. For 
who obeyeth is rewarded with 
learning, health , and proſperity, 
and who difobeyeth'*+ 1s puniſhed 


with Inorecce, ficknelle, and 
loſſes, ; 
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The Fourth Groun >», 


Of the wertue of obedience , and 
wherein i cnfiſes = 
#7} i ' 


O® of chis we may ealily un- 


derſtand what nature intends 


by the yertue of obedience, and 


rt. For it 1s plaine, the immediate | 

end 1s that our worn and abs 
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"20 Of Obedience, - 
concernes us may be well done, eyen 
as to thole things wherein our ſelyes 
have no skill, or not enough, and 
the niore remote end to bee atchie- 
ved by this is, that our lite uay bee 
| \ good and happy, and the end of Na- 
' turearrived to by us. The condi- 
tions likewiſe are cleere : Firſt , 
that the matter of our action bee 
ſuch as our {elyes are not ſufficiently 
$kiltull in; the ſecond , that our 
Commander bee a maſter in that art; 
'the third, that hee bee a good and 
honourable perſon, in whom wee 
may reft confidently he will deale 
With us conformably to his skill, 
and not wilfully or for his own 
pleaſure, or intereſt, doe any thing 
aga inſt our good and profit, 
If the firtt bee wanting, wee al- 
ſo our ſelves are wanting to our 
ſelves ; for Nature hath endowed us 
With reaſon to provide for our owne 
good by this power :, againe, it is 
X Fj mat 9h g/ | 2 1” wel 
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non-ſence and folly to expect ano- 
ther man ſhould be more caretull of 
our good, then our ſelves : And ſup- 
my it were 1o, it were either our 
ault or his, and for ought to bee 
mended on one fide-; our fault if 
wee bee' not ſo ſollicitous as wee 
ought to bee, that is, as much as 
the weight of the affaire requires z 
His if he be more ſollicitous of our 
good then the ſame demandeth, and 
toe hee who proteſſeth ſuch a care 
may bee teared to bee a buſie fellow, 
and one who aimes at his owne.pro- 
fit under colour of love,unleſle it bee 
in an eyident negle& of ours, which 
cannot well be imagined of one who 
is ready to obey another. 

It the ſecond condition bee 
wanting, there can be no yertuein 
obedience , fince it will nothin 
mend but rather impaire our lite, and 
to the import of that ation , de» 
ſtroy our pretence to happineſle, to 
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lybmit our ſelves to one who” hath 
 _ no more $kill then wee, nor can bee 
ratiofally ſuppoled to bear us more 
love and care, or that hee will or 
ought to imploy himlelte in our 
particular butineſle more attentively 
then we our {elyes. 

As for the laſt condition, with- 
out it obedience is a plaine precipi- 
tation of our ſelves into miſgui- 
dance and abſolute ruine, and there- 
fore a pernicious & wicked practice. 

By this diſcourſe wee may under- 
ſtand, it is a fallacious principle, 
though maintained by many, that 
obedience is one of the molt emi- 
nent vertues, and that it 1s the great- 
eſt ſacrifice we can offer to God, to 
renounce our owne wills, becauſe 
our will is the chieteſt good wee 
have. For, not denying that obe- 
dience 1s a great vertue ; it being, 
truly in it ſelte, the affetion to mo- 

derae the pride of our underftand- 
wg 


ing, which is ſubje& to make us - 
think too well of our owne opini- 
ons without having evidence of the 

truth of them, and ſo hinder us '? 

from candidly leeing and acknow»  * 
ledging the truth (an inclination of 
all others moſt deeply rooted in ohr 
nature, and both moſt hard to bee 
conquered, and moſt pernicious to 
be followed) and theretore, the yer= 
' tue which tempers and moderates 
this paſſion muſt needs —_— 
igh 


cellent : yet I cannot give it fo hi 

a rank, as to preferre it before all, 
For, I {ce it is only a vertue in 
cale of imperfetion , as Penance 
and ſome others are; it being 
grounded on this, that a man is ig- 
norant in thoſe matters wherein hee 
ought to bee obedient, But, the 
realon diſpleales mee more then the 
concluſion : For what fignifieth this, 
that it 1s the greateſt good we have 
and can renounce for Gods ſake ?- If 
. 19 
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 TEtbecagreat good, it is no- 
*  exceſle, buta naturall power or exer- 
- | cile of a power given us by Almigh- 
F ty God; tnhd then would I know, 
Why to renounce ſuch a thing is 
- pleafing to him, Can we think it 
were pleaſing to God tor any one to 
binde up his armes or legges, or cut 
off his hands, pretending to doe it 
for his ſake? Hee that made them 
© Agave them us to uſe ; and there b 
* commanded us to uſe them ——_ 
ing to the manner intended by na- 
ture; and, it wee doe not ſo, wee 
offend him, 
There is a Rory of Origen, that 
- heexſected his virility, thinking to 
Pleaſe God ; but the ſame Rory ſaith, 
hee was reproyed by the whole 
Church, and excommunicated for 
the fact : Simeon Styletes is report- 
ed to have chained himſelf upon a 
hill, that he might not goe thence ; 
but he was taught that luch unpoten- 
Wh cy 
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that, to renounce any natural facul- I 


ty orthe legitimate and fitting "uſtof 
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under pretence of pleaſing God, 
is a folly, not a vertue, 
But, let us fee what power it is 
* that wee niult renounce ; owr Will: 
and this worddoth not,in this place, 
fgmfie any interefled affetion or + 
malicious reſolution ; but that will \  * 
\ Which followeth and is guided b \ | 
'our underſtanding, and that tru 
which God hath made us capable of: 
Therefore the renouncing of this 
will, is, withall, the renouncing of 
our underſtanding ; that is, of our 
wits and manhood; fo that it is in ef= 
tet to renounce our rationality, and 
. that by which we are the 1 
God. It any man ſhould cake a ney 4 
to goe upon all foure likea beaſt, og" *' 
lubjeRt himſelf to bee Jed in a ſtring = 
like a Beare about the Countrey 
would not all wite men cry outon 
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- him for nd thinks hat 
EV cb rare. Adhracheg of men ? 
How much greater is the indignity 
of him who permineth himſelte to 
bee carried in his whole courle of 
lite, and thoſe a&tionsthat moſt con- 
cerne him without uſing that wit or | 
N underſtanding which hee hath, and 

by the lole dretica of another ? 
Hee can bee accounted lo farre no 
better then a clock or watch,which 
tells the houre by the wit and indu- 
try of the maker, not by any ſence 
or worth of its owne, If there- 
fore, to renounce our wills for Gods 
fake bee to bee accounted a ſacrifice ; 
as farre as my underſtanding reach- 
abi xt is no other then that the Scri- 
prure- expreſlcth upon another occa- | = 
tion; to wit, one by which the ſons | 
are ſacrificed to the father, the image IF, 1 
of God defaced to the glory of him F $ « 
whole image he 1s, [t 
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The Fifth Ground. 
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; That F idehity is different from Obes 
 dience ; ard inrwhat 3t confoſteth,, 


B= leaving this miſtake of fimy 
ple deyotion 3 of whuch; wee 
needed not have ipoken ſo much, 
had there not depeaded ou. it Jon 
matter of greater coalequence. 
the following diſcourte will teft 
inits due place: ) wee are. to take 
- notice of an equiyocation which - 
may draw on {ome errour it not pre- 
vented, Wee uſe to lay lerying- 
men and waiting-maids ought to 
bee obedient to their Maſters. and 
Miſtreſſes, whereas indeed, the vers 
\ tue by which they ſerve is not that 
$ of obedience, but of fidelity and 
; truth, which is manifelt to him that 
looks znto the nature of hurelings; 
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” For, none thinke a husbandman, 
- whois hiredto till or fence a picce 
of ground, obeycth the hirer more 
then hee that ſelleth a piece of cloth 
or other merchandize obeyeth the 
buyer, becauſe he tzketh his moneys; 
bur they are ſaid to contraGt and per- | 
forme their part of the bargaine 3 
fahfully ns truly. So ſervants pay | 
their duties , Os bar= | 
* gains: and Fidelity is their proper + 
| _ ; to doe it fully, ed C ; 
rightly ; not Obedience. t 
- For, Obedience is 1 luch aCtions | 
2s are the proper actions of the | 
obeyer, which cofictFne his lite, and 
by which hee nay derive” good if 
well done, and harme if amifle, * 
Now in ſervants the good ſucceſle | 
—_ to the Maſter, the feryant 
ath his livelyhood and wages, | 
Whether the event goe right or | 
wrong, ſo hee doe What his Ma- 
©, Rter commandath, And hence it 


followeth, that neither ought hee be® 
ignorant in the aCtion hee doethy 
nor follicitous whether his Maſter 
bee either: skiltull or honeſt : For, 
fince what is done concerneth not 
him but his Maſter, his duty is to 
ſeek to doe what hee is commanded 
in the beſt way he can, without in- 
terefling himſelf about the ſucceſſe, 
This I faygas farre as he isa ſerving» \ 
man ; but as hee is alls an honeſt , 
man, it may belong to'bimto {4 | 
to his Maſter what hee thinks beſt ; 
and, ſometimes, when it lieth happi- 
1y in his way, to help ſuch errours 
ef his Maſter as he «can : without 
trenching on his Maſters credit ; 
Rill _—y tor his own indemp- 
nity: that hee bee not involyed in his 
Maſters either imprudence or int- 
quity ; for by his bargaine with his 
Maſter, he did not renounce the care _ 
of his own preſeryation. 

The reaſon of this equiyocation 
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mp the doeing another mans will ; * 
and eiſftinguiſh nor how, lometimes, , 
this is done with ,renouncing our 
own wills, which 1s 1n thoſe actions nil 
E wee "Sre Maſters, that is, þ 
At our owneli&ions ; and, ſometimes, 
* Without ſuch renunciation, as in the 
- * ations which belong to others, in | 
which wee have no will to re- * 
nounce. Now Obedience as itisa + 
vertue eſpecially attending on the | 
renouncing of our wills,is properly | 
confined to the former ſence, not to 
the other; with which it onely 
hath an alliance in the name, and 
which truly is Fidelity, as we have 
already declared. 
© But, although Fidelity bee a di- 
ftin& vertue from Obedience, yet is 
It not fuch a ſtranger as not to de- 
mand a place in this Treatiſe : eſpe- 
cially becauſe the kinde of Obedi- 
ence wee defire to Jook 3nto, which 
| v3 ov 1. he © EA = mY 1s v 
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A ment. X a 
is that by which Common-wealths 
and Communities fubfiſt, is founded 
generally on Fidelity or the matter - 
thereof which wee call promiſe, and * 
in that yertue it bindes to *ubſer- 
vance, After which diſcourſe wee 
ſhall bee prepared to venture on the. 
matter it felt of Governement, and 
to our power, declare the force of it 
amonglt men. | 
Man theretore being by his nature: 
and definition a reaſonable, that 18, | 
an underſtanding Creature, or one 
whole.primary and principall inclit- | 
nation 15 to truth or true knowledge; 
and the outward carriage andaCti- 
on of man being naturally propor- 
tionable to his urward fubttance 3 K 
is cleere his chief property,by whith-. ; 
he behayes himſelf outwardly like'a © 
man, is to ſpeak truth, and to doe as ? 
hee ſayeth, when his words have © 
ation following them, Hence it | 
is, that though honeſty (which ina 
C 4 Court» + 
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ES _ Of Obeajenc 
' Countlyer terme is called Honogr, 
when a 
age, and in a more fpirituall lan- 
guage, Conſcience) bee extended to 
many other qualities, yet it 1s moſt 
frequently and principally expected 
1n his keeping his word; 1n ſo much 
that though hee have other faults, 
either {pirituall or carnall, yet if he 
be true of his word, he, often and in 
ordinary conyerſation, paſſcth for ar 
honeſt man, 

Agpaine,this yertue of Tr=th is the 
principall and firſt engine of humane 
conyerlation, and he that hath it not 
is unfit to be admitted'to treate 
| .amonglt men, but is to be rejected 
 andbaniſhed from all Negotiation. 
" Thus you ſee what engagement 
- eyery one hath, both by nature and 

neceſſity of conyerſation;to ſtand up- 
on his word or fidelity:For ſo wecall 
- *thevertue by which we ſpeake our 
. mind in reterence to ation, and 
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areconſtant to performe what wee 
lay. | 
'Yer, fince malice is growne to 
ſuch a height, all nations,. who pre- 
tend to the tear of any Deity , have 
* uſed to make men confirme their 
I faith and promiſe by the invocati- 
+ on of the Deity they worſhip; 
hoping Religion may worke in then 
what Nature. is not ſtrong enough 
to eftect. This confirmation 1s 
performed in two ſorts One, when 
we onely call God to witnefle ; as 
when we ſay, God, who lees my ' 
heart, knowes this to be truth, or 
that I meane as I ſpeake: The other, 
' whenwe pledge our truſt in God 
1 fora ſecurity; as when wee wiſh 
God may puailh us,. or neyer doe 
us good, it we break our promiſe, 
And this is properly an execrationy 
as the other an _ z yet both cal> 
led oaths, and agree 1n this , that 
we pledge our belicte and feare of 
C5 G 
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God, to another, for his ſecurity. 
By _ it arr, rand va 
ally eſteem Rehgj ethin 
Shich ſhould vides dai as 
a mans heart and afteQion ; and the 
ſtrongeſt Bond and tye of Faith and 
honeſty ; and that he, who fetteth 


- little by his Religion, hath neither 


honour nor honeſty in him; or at 
> leaſt wanteth the greateſt and 
= Rrongeſt part of them, and that 
which ought to rivet in and fixe 
the naturall: inclination which we 


haveto truth and fidelity. 


———— 


The Sixth Ground. 
In what conſiſts Right or Due. 


s hou E next conſideration may 
4 appear too Metaphyficall a 


. wnch it-1s, that the Ignorance of 1t 
ts 4 ? 1s 
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lubtlery for a Morall treatiſe : yet + 
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1s mother of many miſtakes and 
quarrells, We - ought therefore, 
to. Know that a'man, conſidered in 
pure Nature, lookes on all other 
things » Men and Beaſts, and ins 
{ Afenlible creatures, as his ſubjeRts 
* to worke on; his onely rule being 
Realon , which takes nothing t6 
bee good but what 1s good- to hims 
ſelf; and makes the rule of Tits 
actions, to do what is fitting tor him 
or confornible to his, that 1s, to'a 
rationall nature, By this rule he 
treats. another Man, otherwiſe then 
a horſe or a dog, and them*others 
7 wilſethen a tree or ſtone: For Regs 
* . fon 1s a faculty touleevery thing 
1 ſuitably totheir natures ; as, to take 
a kmife to cut, a horle to ride ons. 
a man to read or write of be his 
Counſellour. And this runs through 
all: his a&1ons. v 
But as, though a Taylor or Ma- 
riner goyerne himſelfe by this rule, . 
Even 


Re 


' Of Obedience 


EY | 
- even when he playeth the Taylor or 


Pilot, yet none can doubt but the 
rules of Taylorſhip or Steerage are 
-—p_ _ this ſeeking = owne 

and applying all things to 
that end ; nogelr IM can any jult- 
ly doubt bur the art of a Lawyer or 

ellour is different from this 
principle which belongeth to all 
men. 

And to find out the difterence, 
wee are to reflect, that he who 
maketh a promile to another, ſo it 
be a peaked one ( which we adde to 
decline: the queſtion of what pro- 
miſes oblige, what not) puts him- 
felfe and his Proniflary into a rank 
of agency and .patiency, on a.new 
ſcore, to wit, that of fidelity and 
negotiating : So that now , not the 
nature of the two men, but their 
words, and what followeth out of 
them,-ground their being active and 


; paſty, This power of activity is, 
*® 1n 
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- InLatine, called Js or ; Jum 
in Engliſh, Right or Due. - 

1 he difference of m two Arts - 
is, One conſiders onely what 1s #: 
noble, and manly, and Conlcience; 
the other, what 1s according to _ 
promile and conlent of parrtics, -( 
Whence we finde, by the vertue of a _ 
promiſe, a new order growne a= 
monglſt men following out of pro- 
miles : Wherein three things are to 
be conlidered ; The engagement of 
nature = honeſty ; he confir- 
mation Ja oath ; and any This 
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-———— Tan and becomes his Sub- 
jeR, as tar as the contract reaches, 

The firſt miſtake that ſprings 
from the ignorance of this difte- 
rence 1s, the great noiſe we heare of 
the Law of Nature and the Law of 
Nations, For, we are made ima» 
| gine 2 
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gine that Nature; hath bound us 
to certaine Lawes, and not lett us to 
the Liberty. of Reaſon , where no 
| $*,0r agreements intervene : 
As, that men ought to give tree 
Trade to leave the Seas open , to 
give mmunities .to Ambaſladours, 


and the like : For theſe either depend 
on Cuſtome and Conſent, or are tree 


cording to his owne profit, neceſfi- 
ty, or conye:uenct of his affaires, 
. Its true, there 1s an inclination 
in many from reaſon, to do another 
any good I can without my owne 
rejudice , and to haye a delire to 
peace with all men : But it 
I do not, it followes not that I 
wrong him, even though I do him 
harme or ſeeke his nune 3 But I 
wrong my ſelte, nature binding-me 
to make my carriage to every one 
rationall and becoming a man : 


a 


for every man to diſpole of, ac-- 


For he 1s no otherwile to me then - 


__ Os 6. 
a piece of cloath or wood, which 
I cut and- ſhape after | 
owne will, fittingly for my ule. 
And, on the contrary fide, the par- 
ty prejudiced or refuted a Courtely, 
$ no right oyer me to revenge 
imſelfe ; But Nature and Reaſon 
teaches him, peradyenture,' that it1s 
good and prudent for him to hurt 
me, to preyent a greater miſchiefe 
to himlelfe ; and he doth right to 
himſelfe in- harming me, becauſe 


he doth an a&ion rationall and © 


ſuitable to manhood. 
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The different conſequents of the 
two poſitions, will appeare in this: 
Thar, if there be, in nature, radiea- -; 
ted ſuch an order of right and natu- 
rally juſt or due ({as many hold) it'is 
athing that reaſon can never inkri 
nor.can any thing jultifie what God . 
hath ſhewed us by example, and 
we fſce wiſe Politicians praRtiſe 
or © 
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or offence offered, they make them- 
{elves Maſters of convenient pla- 
ces: But, it there bee no ſuch right 
by Nature, then Reaſon is left Mi- 
ſtrefle to judge whether it be con- 
formable to the nobility of man to* 
dotuch an aCtion or no, 


«a 


The Seventh GRounD. 


Why men defire to live in Commu- 
ity ; and of the neceſſity of 
Governement.. 


N Ot to make the foundations-or | 
| Y under-ground workes bigger | 
then our building ; It is time to en- | 
ter upon our pretended fubjet of | 
Governement and Obedience, and 
examine what it is'maketh Governe- 
ment neceffary to Mankind, And, 
becauſe the Governement we looke 
upon 1s that of a multitude ; firſt 

| it 
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it is fit to and why men .de- 
fireto live in flocks or multitudes, 
Neither can any who hath -never ſo 
little sk1)ll in nature doubt, bur, as 
pleature maſters and heads all our 
ations, ſo likewile doth it this of 
living in ſociety. 

The firſt community is of Man and 
Wife, Who ſecth not the power of 
pleaſure in their mutuall ſociety ? 
Ariſtotle,out of experience, teacheth 
us that we take pleaſure in conver- 
' fing with handſome perſons. And if 
wee conſider pleaſure to be nothing 
but the knowledge or ſence of our 
being well or receiving ſome good; 
and, that the immediate cauſe of 
plealure is the impreſſion which 
lome naturall or apprehended good 
maketh of its owne preſence ; and 
that good figaifieth connaturall or 
fitting for us ; wee ſhall perceiye 
that Handſomeneſſe in our owne 
kinde muſt of neceſſity cauſe plea- 


ſure 


op 


 fure inus; theimprefſion-it makes 
by our eyes being of the features and 
colour due to the perfection of our 
Nature ; a gracetulneſſe, not onely 
of geſture and voice, but even of 
witand diſcourſe being regularly the 
ground of the outward beauty. So 
that (if Nature hath not miſcarried) 
all the parts and aCtions of a beau- 
tifull body are gracefull to nature, 
and breed pleaſure in others who in- 
joy them by conyerſation and, as it 
were, communication. 

This then is the firſt origine of. | 
meeting and living together ; as, | 
whoſoever lookes into experience 
will eafily diſcover : For, he will 
finde moſt men burthenſome to them- | 
ſelves when they are alone, and to 
ſeeke company to divert themſelyes,. þ 
ſo to elude the length of time. 
IT remember to haye heard 2 
Country fellow complaine of 'the 
loſle of a Dog which was ftollen 


from 


d Tournament. © 43 © 
from him ; and gave for his reaſon, 
that he was to trayell a whole night 
alone,and the Dog would haye beene 
an excellent companion to him. 
Bees alſo, wee know, love company. 
Horſes not onely labour, but even 
eate better amonglt their fellowes : 
and we often heare ſickly ftonachs 
thank thoſe that viſt them for the 
good meale they have made, as it the 
company helped downe their meat. 
Pleature therefore and Love  is-the 
firſt combiner of men into Society. | 

The next is, that God and Na- 
ture haye ſo managed mankind, that 
no one hath of hiniſelt, as much as 
he defireth ; but 2egularly aboun- 
deth in one kinde of goods and 
wants ſome other which his neigh- 
bour hath : Hence , they mutually 
aftect Society ; to bee accommoda- _ 
ted with ſuch neceſſaries, as they | 
cannot have but by communication 
ONE with another, 21.3 
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In the third place comes Feare : 
for hee that findeth himſelfe ſtored 
with thoſe things which hee and 
others love, is tubje& to feare thoſe 
whom hee ſulpeReth able to bereave 
him of them ; and ſo ſeeketh —_ 
ny of triends for protetion. Nor 
doth any one teare to loſe but what 
he affeReth to have;ſo that firſt love 
marcheth in the yan, and feare tol- 
toweth in the reare, Belides,. it is 
_ all generoſity, and embafes 

ature it ſelte,to ſet the Throne of 
Feare aboye that of Love; and 
agreeth neither with Philolophy nor 
Morality. 

To make a ſtep farther : Granting 
once men to be defirous to live toge- 
ther, and taking notice of the paſfi- 
ons they are {ubje to,and how lelt- 
love corrupteth the judgement of al- 
molt all in their own cale ; it is eyi- 


> Cdentthey can never live in quiet and 


content, unlefſe there bee ſome way 
con- 


; 
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contrived of agreement, 
on ſtirreth contention. 
therefore, neceſſarily, give conſent, 
\to end their controverlies by ſome 
means. Andince reaſon is our na» 
ture; and eyery ones reaſon freer to 
ſee the truth in anothers caſe then in 
his owne; and a wiſe .and good 
man fitter then a fool or knave, 
the moſt naturall way for a multi- 
tude to live in peace 1s to haye ſome 
man or men , accounted wile and 
good, choſen, to whoſe arbitrement 
all the reſt ought to ſtand; the 
ſtronger part combining to forcethe 
weaker, 1n caſe of reſittance ; that 
is, the difintereſſed part , which is 
the multitude, to force the intereſled, 
which generally are but particulars 
it compared to the body of the peg-= 
le. 
: Here you ſee the nature of Go» 
yernement beg ir: to appeare. But, to 
make it ,wee mult tarther con- 
| fider 


 fider, That 


many commodities are 
ary to a multitude, which are 


to be furniſhed by common conſent: 


That likewiſe there are many tor- 


* : raigneenviers to a multitude which 


liveth handiomely and happily: And 


| in concluſion, that to + provide tor 


and preyent evils 1n common, 
15 amatter of ſogreat weight and dit- 
ficulty,thar it takethup the whole life 
of one or more men ; and by conſe- 
quence, theſe bufineſles cannot be 


carried on by the whole body-of the 


community, whole worke and aime 
is to enjoy themlelyes to their pro- 


© portion in getting by their labour, 


thoſe accommodations of humane 
life, which they eſteem neceſſary or 
conducing to their happinefſe, Ir 
followeth therefore, they mult en- 


| truſt ſome more or tewer to take care 


. 
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- nours, and the community is {aid to 
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of the common concernements. 
-- Such Truſtees are called Gover- 


O 
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obey them ; and accordinf to the 


ple are ſuppoſed ignorant of what 
ought to bee done for the publike, 
this being a buſinefle requiring a 
mans whole time ; which they nei= 
ther can ſpare, nor doe defire to em- 
ploy in this way : You ſee they en- 
trult others in whoſe prudence and 
goodnefle they confide ; and them= 
ſelves execute what their Truſtees 
think fitting , exther by practifing 
when they are commanded, or g1- 
ving a ſufficient force to their Go- 
yernours to maſter ſuch reſtif par- 
ties as will not obey : In concluhtion, 
you lee Goyernement is, naturally, 
a power or right of directing the 
common affaires of a multitude , 
by a voluntary ſubmiſſion of the 
communities wills to the will of the 
Governours ; whom they truſt, up- 
on opinion that they are underſt 


ing and honeſt and will adainifle 4 


principles forelaid, you fee the peo- 
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' wiſedome and goodnefle, as is moſt + / 
convenient and adyantageous for the 
people. 

It ſeems to mee no moderate and 
diſcreet perſon can doubt but a Go- 
yernement ſo ordered is both neceſ- 
and connaturall to a rationall 
nultitude, and, in a word, ſuch as 
—_ nature requires ; and 1s the 
beſt, if not the onely, that ſutes to 
 —— of free men and pru- 
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*-- the Authority given to _ 
ite Governonr ; and of under 


forts of Governement, 


| By this reſignation of the _ 
Fro will, it is alſo evident, th 
Magiſtracy receives ſuch an array 


U&. betore, did ariſe out of a hc pro 
miſe to his neighbour : and by con- 
lequence, that the people as tarre ag 
they have renounced their owne 
will, ſo farre they have no power 

left in them to contradict or reſiſt 
the orders of the Magittracy, 

I ſay, as farre as the People haye 
ſubmitted their wills : for fince this 
power 1s in the Magiltrate 1a vertue 
of their wills, it cannot extend far® _ © 
ther then the peoples promiſe : $o.. 
that if the people oi:de their Magi» 
{trates to certaine Lawes . ie 
hee hath no right to tran'greſle fygh. 
Lawes, or extend himlelte beyond 
the prefixed lumits, by his inftall- 
ments and the original power given 
him : but above all, he cannot diſ- 
pole of one chip or dilpenſe inone the 
leaſt law; farther then he apprehends 


it as fit and neccſflary to the Le ” 


ot the Conumon-wealth : and, 
D 
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k.\ True it 18, there is a great 
* / difcretionto beeuſed in fuch limits, 
. | andthe prudent Governour will ſee 
' { thatthe good of the Community re- 
} quireth many of thole dilpenſations, 
* { whichcareleſſe Goyernours ule out 
+ \ of an.overweening of their owne 
\- height and power. 
" Having thus declared the nature 
and conditions of naturall Goyerne- 
ment ; it is not amifle to-ſee whether 


and wherein diſtinguiſhed from this, 
And caſting our eyes round about us 
wee quick]y perceive certaine com- 
munities which pretend to a dete- 
aive Governenient : as Companies 
of Merchants or Trades-men ; Uni- 
verhities and Colledges of Schollers ; 


 {- wholly to perfect their ſoules to- 
» / wardscternall beatitude, All thele 
4 haye 


1 1, hee exceedeth his Patent and 
' power. 


there bee any other Governement ; - 


and Cloylters of men and women, | 
; who pretend to employ themſelves | 


> <rnied cacti * - my 


att, 48, 54 
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have a participation) of Goverue- 
| ment; ER not the uuiyead, ; 
adminiſtration of humane goods -. 
and eyills : For, power of lite and -- 
death, generally , they have none 
and are tubject, tor the moſt part, £0 
appeals from their judgements, it 
matters of great conſequence: net- 
ther have they any power of peace 
and warre: And if ſometimes any 
of theſe royalties belong to them ; 
it is not as they are heads of ſuch 
Communities, but as they partici= 
pate of Soyeraignty by priviledge, ar 
accident, 

Thele therefore arediſtinguiſhed 
from the Governement wee pretead 
t5 declare ; as being {light 1mitati- 
ons of it, and certaine likeneſles, 
not the power it ſelt ; or as ſome Art 
or Trade is different from Moral 
Philofophy, which is Milſtrefle of 
the will, and all her a&ions; the 
others being but Uſhers to the part» 
D 2 cular 
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Cular, as it _ formes or "4 in 
which things are taught, In 
herbs - to our | lib ag 
' ment, as particulars to the univer= 
fall. The Govyernement . therefore 
which wee explicate is that which 

+bath power, either of all things be- 
| longing to the people it govyerneth ; 
or at leaſt, of all comprehenſible by 
Nature and falling under Sence and 
Experience. The firlt of thele wee 
ſee in the Pope and ſuch Biſhops as 
are Wwithall Secular Princes; the 
ſecond, in other Chriſtian Governe- 
- ments either of Princes or Com- 
mon-wealths, where the Spiritual 
juriſdiction is acknowledged to be 
higher and greater, though not com- 
mander of the Temporall. 

But wee leeke ual whether 
there bee any ſupreme Governement 
different trom this wee explicate, 
or no : And the occaſion 1s from 
what- wee tee in certaine inſtances, 
that 


. F 


and Gevernment, 53 = 
that there is a kinde of command or _ 
rather ſubje&ion, which wee - call 
Slavery,exerciled,not _ 2mon 
Heathens, but even Chriſtians, who 
have more conformity to nature. - 
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The Ninth GRoun.D.' ' 


Of Slavery and the lawfulneſſe 
of it, 


Nd firſt, wee muſt looke into 
| the notion of Slavery ; which 
|  fignihies a ſubjection to: command in 

all things ; ard that meerely tor the 
Maſters profit. This all things 
may either reach to rhe hindring 
him from thoſe ations which. are 
neceflary to obtaine Beatitude; or 
onely- to corporall- ſervices, with 
that moud:ration, that the Maſter 
hinders him not: trom ſuch exerciſes _ 
D 3 as. 


34 Of Obediencs 
'-&5 eoncerne the-procurement of fu- 


wre — 

And clearly, it 1s againſt nature 
for any to ſubmut his will fo farre as 
 torenounce eternal blifle. There can- 

not, then, bee any Obedience due to 
fuch an extremity ; and, by conſe- 
quence, there cannot be any power 

- of commanding fuch enormities in 
_ the compaſlſe of nature. The like I 

conceive of a ſubjeRion to be killed 
or maimed cauſleſſely and without 
deſert, or eyen tormented ; nay, or 
ſo penuriouſly abuſed as to bave no 
content in life; but perpetually 
to ſuffer ſfickneſſe, hunger, cold, or 
any other notably afflictive condi- 
tion, ſo that his life is rather a pu- 
niſhment then a content to hin. For 


" fince lifeis our becing, and fince bee- 


ing is the thing moſt deeply recom- 
mended to us by nature ; it is eyi- 
. dently againſt the inclination of na- 
© ture, to conlent tothe loſſe ny x 
es 


and Governement, 5 
life or of the profit of life, which 
1s, either to beywell in this world or 
in the next : therefore it cannot be 
conformable to nature to renounce 
either ; eſpecially, the Quiet in this 
world being the meanes to gaine 
blifle in the other. | 
Neither doth it ſcare me to' caſt 
my eyes upon ſo many holy men 
and wonten,. as haye put themlelyes,. 
voluntanly , = penurious and 
painfull yes, For, I careafily an- 
twer , that they had not dilplea» 
ſing lives; enjoying the fruit of 
contemplation , and the ſweetneſle 
of Conſcience in expecting a great. 
reward for what they did ; Sothat,. | 
they onely refuſet! the pleaſures of 
this world,to gaine thoſe of thehext; 
which is yery rationall, But, for 
man to renounce the -content of this 
world, who either thinke not of a- 
nother, or, at leaſt, hoperh _— 
out of his renunciation : this. | 
N 'S; L of : 


56 Of Obedience , 
” of hecellity beextremsly irrationall 

_ - andagainſt Nature ; whole uniyer- 
fall amnies are, to be well, either in 
the next or this preſent lite, Bur if 
there be no ſu-h tubjection naturall, 
there can as little be any power of 
- command gotten either by promile 
- and fubmiſion of the ſubject, or ' 
violence of the Commander ; who |/ 
© © may perforce do what he liſt, but 

-* canneyer make it conformable to 
nature, to uſe an other with tuch in- 
humane ſeverity. 

There tollowes yet another kinde 
of Slavery ; which conliſteth 1n be- 
ing bound to do what his Maſter 
commandeth, while his Maſter at- 
fordeth him a convenient lively- 
hood ; and being ſubject to due pu- 
miſhment, without farther appeal, | 
when he deſeryeth it. And this hath Þ 
no apparent oppolition to Nature; | 
why, in circumſtances, a man may 
- not binde himlielfe to it, and be ob- 
= liged 
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and Groernement, 57 © 
liged to majntaine and make good 
his word to his dying day. Aud, of 
ſuch a kind of Slayery, we 
queſtion, Whether nature allow 

a whole people ro be involved in ity, 
or it bea thing that ozely can hap» 
pen accidentatly in nature. 

And Ariſtotle is the "+ firſt 
man whom wee are ergaged 
to offend in this matter ; who 
layes or ſeems to lays That ſome 
Nations are natwially Maſters and 
Commanders, otheis , Slaves-and 
Subjects : To which conceit Virgil 
leem:s alfo to incline ; 

Tu regere imperio populos Romane 

® memento &c. 
He tibi erunt artes 


As if it were proper to that Countrey 
to command, Neither doe 1 thinke 


Ariſtotle's meaning was any more, 7 


thea that there was a greater fitny 
| D 5 - m 


” in ſome Nations to command, then 
mothers: for, himlelte teachetb , 

the Barbarous priſoners, whoſe edu- 
cation had been noble, ſhould not 
be put tq ſervile offices. So-that, it 
was but a little felte-pleaſing in theſe 
two greatAuthours,and aftection to+ 
Y their Countries, which made 
 themfall into this extremity, of thin- 
* king ithfit that other nations ſhould 
t#  fubmit to theirs : Whereas, had they 
* hvedin our dayes, long experie ncc 
would have taught them that, in 
every nation , there are men fit to 
Goycrne, 1t Education and Diici- 
pline be not wanting ; And againe, 
ay nation may proye a Slave, even 
through too much wit, if they Mvye 
not- goodnefle to temper it. But we 
muſt not be angry, even with great 
ones, if they flatter a little their 
Countrey : but take warning it be 
_ Dot our owne caſe, either tor our 
Counr ey, Or, which 1s more abſurd, 


for our lelyes, Lea- 


Leaving then this queſtion, Whe® * 
ther any nation be, by nature, borne _ 
and deliguedto (layery ? lerus: fee -- 
4 whether, within the Latitude of * 
Nature, it conhits that any- nation 
can enfſlave it ielte in the ſence pro» 
pounded; I'do not here intend to 
engage in that queltion ; Whether 
one nation may opprefle another, . | 
and, by torce of Garriſons and Ars 
mies, keepe them quiet in a_Legiti» 
mate courſe of Governe nent and 
Subjection ? a queltion much difte- 
| rent from ours, which is onely, 
' Whethera whole Nation may vo« 
luntarily fubmit it ſelte to a Govern 
ment, by which it ſhall have no- 
thing of its owne, nor be able t6 
delerye or get any thing; . but bee - 
entirely at the diſpoſition of rhe _; 
Magiſtrate it chuleth, without : 
right or property ? , 2202 

That we may not walk too much ©} 


11 the dark, the holy SG. 
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6 Of Obedienae 
= > capt us W" a _—_ in 
&'. theexample of Joſeph ; who boughr 
; _ up the Mole I? of e/Egypt fo 
Pharaoh their King, fo that he ren- 
dred him not onely the Govyernour 
as before , but allo abſolute Lord 
aud Maſter,and them his {laves; and 
this by their conſent. Nevertheleſle, 
I am not able tounderſtand reaton 
in it. To put therefore the cate 
clearly , the m:anigg is ; Whether 
a whole nation can ty it felte fo by 
any promiſe to one Magiltrate, as 
afterward to be bound , they and 
their Childrez, in force of their 
words, not to haye or dilpole of 
their Labours and goods of fortune 
but at the plealure of the Magiſtrate; 
and that he hath power, arvitrari- 
ly and without any farther reaſon 
I & i his owne will, to give what 
one man poſleſleth to another, and 
- make any one worke and obey ano- 
ther, mzerly becaule ſuch is his plea- 


That 
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That which. induceth me to de- © 
clare tor the Negative is the Nature - 
of man ;- whole firſt and maine ope- 
ration, 1s judgement and choice 3 
and the matt&—of this 1s his out- + 
ward action : So that, who univer- © 
fally renounceth his judgement - in 
externe aCtion , truely renounceth 
nature it fſelfe, in renouncing the 
end and action) for which it was 
made, Now , that a firgle man 
may be forced to this, I make no 
difficulty : For, it force can take a- 
way a fingle mans lite, nauch more 
may 1t take away his outward a&i- 
on, But, when I ſpeake of a Nation, 
me thinks I {peake of Nature it felfe: 
For, underſtand a Nation toſigni- 
fie a thing in nothing difterent from 
humane Nature, except 1-greatnefle;- 
as a bit of bread from a loafe or a 
paile of water from the pond: out” 
of which it was taken; and fo, 
Reaſon cannot teach us to dothat to _ - 

a 


2 nation, which ought not bee done 
- to all humane bind. Now, who 
©  abhorres not to thinke that the uſe 
- of judgement and will ſhould bee 
. baniſhed out of Mankinde ? Were 
not that quite to unman us and be- 
beaſt our whole nature? Oa the 
* other ide, it being the property 
. of realonto ule every thing it know- 
eth, according as it 1s fitting to 
the reſpective nature of the thing ; 
and nothing being more fitting tor 
man in common and every oue 1n 
particular, then to judge and go- 
verne in his little ipheare of activi- 
ty ; realon can never demand or 

prove of the contrary to be pra- 
Etited univerſally; as is implyed 
in this Poſition, that it may be doue 
to 2 whole nation. 

Fooke not into the inconveni- 
ence of luch proceeding: How bate 
and unworthy it renders the fub- 
xas ; how unfit for the tervice of 
the 
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' the Magiſtrate; how ready to ac 
cept of any occaſion to better then» 
ſelves ; and the like ; which are fſut- 
ficient to dehort any wiſe Govyer- 
nour from attempting or deſiring 
it: Becauſe my Theame 1s onely _ 
upon the contraQing an obligation 
of obedience, out of the force of 
their promiſe ; and extends no fur- 
ther. And, Ifuppoſe, the ſhewing 
that ſuch a promuſe invalidateth the 
principle upon which a promile + 

rounds its conſtancy, 1s enough) to - * 

ew that no promule ſo made cay 
be coriftant and firme ; fince a mart - 


Rands to his word, becaule he w © 


a man and hath a principle of judge»  * 
ment or choice upon judgement , by 
which and according to which he 1s 
and ought to be governed : Now 
then, tuch 2 promiſe being a re- 
nouncing and bereaving him of this 
his manhinefle ; it cannot afſuredly: 
bee maintained by manlineſſe whach 
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"64 . Of Obedience, 

' - 3s the onely or chicte ſtrength of a. 
 Promile, 

But, what muſt we reply to Jo- 
+ ſeph? what to many thoulands of 
- cminent Chriſtians, who ſeeme to 
'  Profeſſe and obſerve, in vertue of a 
yow , this yery kinde of {ubjection ? 
As for Joſeph, he juſtifies himlelte, 
in oe or the Vaſlalage of his 


People for one fifth part of their 
lands and fruits. 1. And, not to 
make an eſtjmate', how proportio- 
nable the fitth of a Rake is 
to the furniſhing of neceflaries for 
goveriung; ſo much at leaſt 1s plain 
that, by his remiſſion of foure parts 
abſolutely, that is, for eyer, he did 
not execute what he pretended by 
the bargaine ; but, by the fatmality 
of acquiring all , he obtained-what 
he aimed at, That the People ſhould 
> , willingly contribute the fifth. part 
* 6&. their Labour and goods ge- 
3 nerally . and , m cale of neceſhty, 
| willingly 


. 
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_, and Governement, "6g3 
willingly obey their Governours 

As tor the ſpeciall obedience 
vowed by ſome Chriſtians of ex- * 
emplary lite, it is protefledly only, ® 
concerning {pirituall in(truction 
or exercile, eyen then when it 1s 
applyed to the Knights champions 
of Chriſtendome: And this 1s ex- 
preſſed by the greatelt Divine the 
Schoole eyer had, in his 22*. Q-, 
104. Art.5. ad tertium, So that, 
neither of theſe objections prejudice 
the concluſion we have ſetled ; How- 
ever the outward undilcerned ſhew 
may make an appearance to the _- 
contrary. 

Out of this concluſion it is calt- 
ly ſeene, that the Turkiſh, Molco- 
viticall, Tartarian and other what- 
ſoever Govyernements, ſerled upan 
this principle, that the Goods and _ 
Lives of the Subjets are the 'T 
Princes, not to defend(as. our Lawes 
go) but to dilpole of at will, without, 
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* contradiction or limitation , more 
+ then othis pleaſure ; neither do nor 
# Can ever breed any obligation of 
Obedience in the Subje&, tarther 
& then out of tcare or preſent utility. 
= - © Itis not amiſle to adde this con- 
fideration , that thoſe Tyrannicall 
: . Governours exact of their Subjects 
Ho leſle then to forgoe all that is 
- deare inthis world, at their plea- 
fures , lite and meanes, wite and 
children, and whatſoever hath made 
mpreſiion upon them : $o that, 
truely, there 15 no proteCtion or le- 
* curity from them ; and if they rob 
you not, it is becauſe they have 
no occaſion, not becaule they con- 
ceive any unworthinefle in it. 
Whence , no good nor profit doth, 
regularly and according to the in- 
tention of the pat and agreer 
ment, reſult to the particular; 
but all is the .high Maſters » and 


arc 


the Subjects portion 1s —_— to 


ſhare thole ſcraps he ſhall caſt _ 


down to him, as to a Dog, to make 
him fir ro hunt for his malter, 


The tenth GRounD, ; 
Why a man u to hazard himelfe - © 
| for the common good, 
| T is true, this debt in the ſubje 
of hazarding lite and limbs and 
all that is eſtimable in this world, 
is exated, as well in juſt and legiti» 
mate Goyernements as in thoſe hi» 
deous Tyranmes ; But, there is a 
recompence for it, and the good of 
the whole reflecteth on the part; 
and if one loſe his life, his children - 
and relations at laſt feete the fweet- 
neſle of it; and this makes | men 
| hazard with courage, and die 
with comfort. And cleerly , were 
there not this obligation, no Cont» 
mon-wealth could ftand. What 
City could be defended, it the Ci- 
tizens would not yenture their lives _ 
upoa - # 
A 


upon the walls ? What Army could 
bee managed , if the Souldicr would 
never be brought into the danger of 
death, or would fly as ſoon as the 
bullets began to play about his cars ? 
. all wrongs muſt be fuffered at their 
hands who would expoſe their own 
lives to hurt others ; and no juſtice 
maintained, or innocency defended. 
Nature therefore makes it molt cleer 
that ſuch an obligation is unavoid- 
able; and the daily neceſſity of it 
beateth it out 1o flat and plaine, that 
wee can no way eſcape ſo manifeſt 
an evidence, 

But if it bee by the direion of 


nature, certainly 3t 1s allo rationall, 


arid hath ſome priiiciples of its truth, 
.. and reaſonableneſle. * Now,in Mo 


rality the reaſon of all ation 1s the 
£0 obtaineable by it ; which it 
efle or not greater then what wee 
hazard - arid, peradyenture, loſe in 
the attempt, it is no good nor = 
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bee a rationall motive of ſuch an . 
ation. We ought therefore to ſeeke 
out this great good. 

Ariſtotle proceeds as cunningly 
in this buſinetle as became fo wite a 
Matter; and, according to his faſhi- 
on, Where his skill reached not to 
explicate the particulars,remained in 
common termes : telling us, that 
Bonum commune divinins eſt quan 
particulare : But, in what this Di- 
vinity conſiſts, hee no where exprel- 
ſes. Truly, it there were a Plato- 
nick Idea of the particular's goods, 
which nught bee termed the com-- 
mon good, I could underſtand that 
there were a Divinity 1n it; bur 
himſelfe hath extinguiſhed that, 
Aaſh of Plato's, beyond reviving. 
I underſtand allo, that the notion of 
common, compared tothe notion of 
indjividaall, hath a kinde of excel- 
lency by its univerlality , which 
rerdreth it yery augult and —__— 


an 


POTS Of Odvilinco 
and of a higher degree then the par- 
ticular .1 know again the perpetui- 
ty a Common-wealth preteadeth toy 
compared to the mortality of a fin- 
E _—_— velteth it lelfe with a 
©  Kindeof infinity, which giveth it a 
glorious appearance. . Nay, whea I 
tee the fame man work for a Com- 
mon-wealth, in a free way of doing 
it good ; and againe, for a private 
frieud : I ce a vaſt diſtance between 
his pretended ends ; and ar eminent 
generolity jn one over the other : 
Whence, I believe, it cometh that 
Heroes and heroicall vertues are 
chiefly taken in reſpe& of doing 
good to whole Countreys or Cities. 
Bur when, on the other fide, I ſee 
the ſame great Mafter teach us, that 
Good is the ſame with Deſireable; 
and eyery ones good, what is deſire- 
able to him ; I finde it is an intri- 
cate labyrinth of equiyocation 
wherein wee cndleflely erre, while 
wee 


and Gov 


 weethtuk that Good taken in com- 
mony ſhould bee accounted Good, 
truly and properly. As, who would 
bee ſo wilde as to bend any ſtrong 
labour here in Exgland to profit the 
King of Perſia or Siam, if hee ex- 
pected no good to reflect on him- 
{elte by it > Much lefle would any 
account it good to bee robbed or 
maimed, becaule it was good to ano0- 
ther who poſleſled his money or 
was afraid of him: and yet if wee 
ſtick upon the common Notion of 
good, without determining to whom 
t is good, oth thele mult bee eſteem- 
ed not onely goods but great ones ; 
tor, {o they are to ſome body, though 
nothing or harme to the efteemer, 
Then,to cry, The (ommon good, is @ 
meere deceit and flatte of words ; 
unleſſe wee can ſhew that the com- 


mon good 1s as great to us as wee 


make 1t ſound, 
Neither can the authority of 


learned | 
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the contrary. . For theſe Nations 
generally were of Popular governe- 
ments, where plainly the common 
good was the good of them who 
were to reward the caules of it : ſo" 
that, it was no wonder the Common 
good ſhould be fo highly exalted 
and cryed up ; where it was the par- 
- ticular good, both to them to whom 
- 2t was commended, as allo the com- 
menders themlſelyes were to arrive to 
their own private pretences through 
that notion of the common good, 
The like is of all Princes arid Go- 
vernours ; who 1t- they bee wile, 
. conceive the /common good in moſt 
circumſtances, to bee compared to 
them as their own proper good, 

It remaines therefore, to ſee what 
may bee the ground on which an 
underſtanding man ought to value fo 
Highly the common good ; and ex- 
pole 
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yours of worthy men perſwade us 
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| ofe his life and all that is deare 
1m, upon the ſcore of the Publicke, 
Cleare it is, that hee who ventures 
his life, veatures all this world : For 
if hee dies, what reward remaines 
there in this world ? Fame is a flen- 
der recompence, when the fruit of it 
(which chiefly conlifts in being re- 


ipeted 112 company, atid hayiig a, 


power amonglt his affociates) is 
o:ce paſſed. The good of hig 
wite ard childiea ; that may rejoyce 
a dyirg man ; but 1t there reſt no= 
thi:g after death, it is a comfort 
which ſoon expires ; beirg indeed 
nothing but a flaſh. 1: 1s then paſt 
diſpute, that tor him, who expects 
nothing in the next world, there cag 
bee no rationall motive of yolunta» 
rily endangering his life for the 
conumon caule ; if himſelte bee not 
particularly interefled in it, | 
I know Philolophers reply,.that 
there is no harmein death, nor pain 
E afrer 
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\ ®nexcr had been ; ſo they diſpute to 


itz and wee are bue as if wee 
take away-the feare of death, But 
firt;T would ask them, why, even 


in ſuch acaſc;the tear of death ſhould 
be taken away ? Whar fignifieth this 


| _ toa ſound Philoſopher, to take away 


the loye of his Summam Bonum.? 
of the end tor which hee is to doe all 
his aRions? Againe if hee muſt 
embrace death, upon what motive 
muſt he make his onlet ? ſhall hee 
propoſe to himlelte none ? or a leſſe 
ood then hee loſes? or entertaine 
E areick apprehenſions of glory after 
hee is bing? Theſe are not an- 
fiyers tor Philoſophers and conſide+ 
rate pexſoys; but for fome hare- 
braingd foo)-hardy flaſhes or doat- 
10g Oratqurs, who, with a, multi= 
tude of- fine-words , can plauſibly 
dreſſe up contraditions and now 
lenge. | 
This thexefgre remaines, cerrajny 
that 
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that there is no 200d to- bee 
here equryalent tor the bazard af 
death ;. and conſequently, none:ean 
bee rationally valiant, who-fetsnax 
his hopes upon the __ world : And 
as,. betore, wee ; # apparent, 
that hee who was notconſtant to: his 
Religion, could have no roacct How 
nour or Honeſty ur him ;. fo, now'it 
is likewite ceident, hee cannar ration 
nally. bee exther valiant himtelfe os 
trulted by: others in danger, tarthev 
then hee ts a toole;, Since then, on 
the contrary ſide, the nature of Cone 
mdahls makes it beyond diſ- 
pute that hazarding is neceſfary ;. it 
1s both evident there is another life 
to bee expected, and that it unports 
good Governement to. plant deeply 
12 the breaſt of the ſubjetsa ratio» 
pall apprehenſion of it. The cauſe 
ym and ſolid reaſon why men 
ought to bee valiant, is the hope of 
reward hereafter for docing good ts 
'|1B 3 our 
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 %our neighbour here : and the Com- 
" mon-wealth beeing our neerelt and 
greate(t Neighbour, as includi;zg our 
Friends, Parents , Acquaintance, 
and all of Mankinde thac our know- 
ledge reacheth to ; to performe {er- 
vice to It is, cercainly, the greateſt 
at of charity towards our Neigh- 
bour ; that is the higheſt externe 
at which God hath granted to us, 
and, conſequently, to bee preferred 
before all others ; andzas ſuch, to cx- 
peR a profit and recompence in the 
next lite, ; 

I know, it may bee objected, that 
in beaſts alto is to bee tound a kinde 
of yalour, even to the hazard of 
their lives for their Mates and little 
ones, and yet no reward of the next 
world can be pretended for them, 
But, wee are to reflect, that bealts 
are not governed by any reaſon gi- 
yen them to goyerne themlelyes by ; 
but like Clocks and other Engines, 


by 


and Governement. 


by the wit of their Makers : and + - 


therefore it ought not to bee expeR- 
ed they ſhould bee addreſled to that 
which 1s their 1nd:yiduall greateſt 
good, as Man is by his Reaſon ; but 
ouely to what is fitteſt for their 
Creators intention ; which being 
onely to continue them tor the ule of 
Man ; and this paſſion of audacicy 
which wee ſee in» them, being fit tor 
that,/wee are not to ſeeke a turther 
realon for them to hazard their 
lives, not to draw any conle- 
quence from them to Mankinde, 
whole propriety 1s to goyerne him- 
ſelfe by the knowledge of his owne 
good, and 'not tp Lee torced out of 
that for the good of any other, ſo 
the notion of good bee rightly taken. 

By this wce, 1n part, underſtand 


wherei1 conhiits the worth and-excel- ' 


lency of a Magiſtrate and his Office: 
to wit,that all others'ends being pure- 
ly for the good of their private per- 
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' form or family ; the Mogiftrates aime 
" Þatthemivcrkil goodof the whole 
eemall body of the Common- 
wealth, the exert of the pertons, 
the —_—_— farre-[ghred care, and 
the ablitraftion from his private 

>d, manifeſtly exak this function, 
compariſon, aboye that of 

private men and their intentions 3 
and it, 2s RK Were, 1n an 

of honour proper to its dig- 


nity, 
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Thedeyenth GRouN D. 
The Duality and Rat ionall power of 
Ak 


Gover nour, 


Hus is our ſupreme Magiſtrate 
or Governour mounted on his 
Throw of Juſtice and Soveraignty. 
- Hee hath for his ſtrength, tha rig 
.. the People have beſtowed on him ; 


deyelting 


Fs Tr Sanilives, by this 8 


miſſion, from inte : 
mon aftaires, Ty ary + belides, ig + .Y 
ſt of the People 5 both their 
Wealth and Swords being delivered 
upto him ; ſo that, if he bee wile, 
he can make hmnſcMie and his Lawes 
obeyed. But chiefly he hath his 
owne Prudence and Goodneſle, 
which 15 ſuppoſed to be the choicalk 
that could bee found in that people 4 
and the Credit of it to be his {treagth. 
and tupport. 

For, it we looke into & ; As we 
ſee that, in the natural] generation 
of Governement, the people truely 
intend to be governed by bane 
whom they eſtgeme the Wileft and 
_ amongſt them : A. afterwards, ? 
whea t rehend their M 
ſtrate o' #:.. my yet they wc 
ceve he is the belt 4m can obtaine | 
or prudently azme at 3 That 15, i - 
they ſhould attempt to change yt ©? 

E 4 would. 


would brihg greater inconveniences 
* then their continuance under this 
weaker Moagiltrate, So that, 
as it were, the Eflence and 
Forme of his power to goyerne, 
is Wiſdome and Goodnefle ; at 
keaft, ſuch a deg;ee of both as is ſup- 
poſed and apprehended che greatelt 
_ according to the circume 

ances Wherein they are. His End 
wee finde to bee The common 
good : and to that is he wholly and 
adequately bound, by his owae 


' Goodiefle, by the pevples Inten- 


tion, by his owne Acceptance, by 
the nature of the Charge 1t {elfe, 
and by the very forme of his life 
and Profeſſion : In ſo much that, 
he faileth from his Duty, from 
the expectation of his SubjeRs, 
and his owne Good1efle, if he doth 
the leaſt aftion for his private in- 
tereſt, or otherwiſe then out of his 
. eſtecmethart it is tor the greateſt good 
5 O 


of the Common-wealth. © 
And truely, if it bee duely confi- * 
dered, we may plainely ſee that his 
private intereſt 1s not diſtinguiſhed 
from the publick. For, how can it 
be ? Firſt for Honour, 'cis plaine, the 
welfare of his Subjects is his higheſt 
honour; Their knewing they are well 
by him, and fo their love to himy 
his ſtrongeſt ſecurity ; Their ex» 
preſſing ll on all occalions con- 
teat with his aCtions, and eſteemie 
of his. perſon, his gieatelt pleaſure ; 
and in = the more wealth they 
have, the greater Commander 1s he: 
lo that really, this private intereſt 
(it he'be indend a good Governour) 
15 the true felicity of his People, I 
doe not, by this, intend ro cut-off / 
from Supreame Magiltrates that 
promiſe and magnificence wee ſee 
ulually 1a perſons of that quality : 
But, whereas it may be practited 
Cither for pride and yamty, that 
E 5 Is, 


people. 


"33 If Obedience 
' is, to procure anclicem of the pri- 
. vate merit of the Magiſtrate, or elle, 
to facilitate the goyernement by the 
' awe and reverence it printeth 
in the SubjeQ; I expeR the ſupreame 
Magiltrate to be to dilcreet, as to 
erſtand the former is meerly 
a ſhadow or faint and fading co- 
Jour, the other a reall profit and 
neceſſary inftrument, and fo to be 
embraced for the good of the 


exher muſt wee leaye our Ma- 
=_ here, but tranſplant our 

ſrourſe into a new contideration. 
For, if he hath gotten a Commuh- 
on, he hath not, by that, loſt the 
quality of a rationall, wife , and 
good man ; bur joined to that a 
new _— of being new fixt 
upon the n good, as the effect 
© and ſrope of the ations of his whole 
He: Infomuch that, to derermine 
the quality of his ation, we muſt 


make 


and Govtrnoment, = 
complee 6f the whats # 
perlon 5; apa abke, What a wilt © 
and noble-minde, hayeing ſuch lis 
mMitations upon him, by word or 
oath engaged: in his inſtallment, 
may of ought to do concerning the 
hnuitations ? 

And firlty it is undoubted on both 
fides, that neither may he, without 
Sreat caule, make a breach in thoſÞ 
hedges his way is fenced with ; not, 
if he make ſoine finall and incon= 
fiderable breaches, that hee violates 
therefore his bath, For, rhe nature 
of humane action is ſuch, as not tb 
confift in an indivifible ; but, of it 
telfe, to have a morall Latitude : 
our underſtandings not being able 
to reach to ſuch fmall and petty dif= 
feretces a3 natute niaketh and 6ut 
operations containe, as' Fat as they 
depend from nature. 

But; the Queſtion cortteth, Wheth 
bom vrent Fault diſcovers it ſelf - 
ra+& 


make one 


” thelimitations, and the end of Go- 
 vernemzitt is prejudiced by ſuch a 
detet ; and neyertheleſſe ut is no 
doubt but tis the intention of the 
people or the Truſtees of the people 
to binde their Magiſtrate to fuch 
conditions; Whether, in ſuch a 
caſe, he be bound to his orders and. 
oath, or whether the duty of a wiſe 
and good man doth enfranchile him 
to doe what is truely belt for the 
| ur wh though it be agaialt their 
walls? 

The queltion ſceme:h hard : and 
therefore it ts not amiſle to note, 
that rruely beſ> ſigufieth that & 
be not onely beſt, 1f it had' been 
fore-ordered or if it were i'1 praCtile; 
but that it be beſt to. be brought into 
practiſe; and that, notwi:h{tanding 
all dammages and dangers which 
- -areto be incurred in the fſerling of 
-- &; Ocherwile, it is clear, he ought 
to ſtand to his oath, A.1other caution 
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is, that the Magiſtrate doe not onely 
| think, it {lo beſt, but know it by cer- * 
tainty and ſcience ; o:herwile, hze 
proceedeth not wiſely, to hazard a 
diſturbance of the Common-wealkth 
upon ſlight and weak appearances. 

Thele two ſuppoſitions premuſed, 
wee are to conlider what it is that 
engageth the Magiſtrate on both 
fides. And, for his promuſe, it is 
aboye declared, that hee is engaged 
to it by the connaturality and beaury 
of Truth in Mans nature : Now aot 
Truth onely is conformable to mans 
nature, but allo that Nobleneſle and 
Goodnefle that bindeth man to manz 
which in its higheſt pitch, that 1s, 
as it looketh upon a Common- 
wealth or a little Mankinde, 1s the 
beauty and vertue of a Governour. |. 

Againe, I fee a Governour hath: 
in himlelte, as 1t were,two Truths, 


or degrees of truth belonging to bis. - ? 


perſon : One, which is the publicke 


Ho- 
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$ , either confilteal vin 
# kim and his tubjet or ſome Aliens ; 
: nad dotortened make his publick 
credit weak and unfit for the uſe of ; 
ens ee the other is but a 
our tr on his own 
perſon, by by hich fo appeaterh in 
theface of honour and a Man »f his 
word, For this latter, it i very 
evident, the afte@tion to the publicke 
dught to overſway it ; becaule being 
but a private good it ſhould doe 
homage to thoſe yertues which carry 
3 ani to the common ititereſt, For 
the former, the danimaage enfucing is 
6 dec eſteetned and poiſed ak 
the profic dt necellity of the 
mon-wealth : For, if it bee evidect, 
thix rhe yood of the change openly 
and vyaltly excceds the damifrabe 
png from the diſcregir ; 
cleetly bee is dound to adit of the 
diſcredit, to purchale the +dvartage 
ng by the Change : mm" 


there is none or little difference, 


neſſe fide, and change is nor to bee 
yerured on. 

This ſeemeth. ſo plainly aud 
evidently concluded, that 2 ras 
tionall man cannot refift it, Bur, 
to thoſe who are uſed to main 
taine their credit by cultome more 
then by reaſon, it is 2 bolus of 
hard digeſtion, to rell thera they 
mult break their word for the com- 
mon good:and (eemeth to bee of the 
fame nature,with that tamous defint- 
tion of an Ambaſſadour, wity in 
England,harth in other Nationshr 
Hee is ſent ad peregrt mentiendums 
the &ptIvo» 


once being broken, they have loft & 


there the ballance hangs upon quiet» 


principall inſtrument to penetene 
the 


OF 
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4 hearts ou which pa are to 
'- work. 

Therefore, let us ſee whether __ | 
'high Magiſtrate (in | ar que 5m 
wee have declared) does truly torce 
_ the rampart of veracity ſo neceflary 
for a Governement, Let us. firlt 
begin with his promiſe, and conſider 
what it is. Hee 1s entrulted to doe 
for the common good : and the rea- 
fon why hee is eatrulted is, becauſe 
the entruſters conceive theniſelyes 
either through their incapacity or at- 
tendance to other imployments, 1g- 
norant of what is truly the common 

ood. They entruſt him, theretore, 
with more then they uaderltand ; 
and fo his power is to: proceed, ac- 
coxrdi: "B to is pI IS pa | 
e 


It crofle theirs : Hee then of neceſſ1- 


| Hee mult bee talle to his Oath, it hce 
oe not, according to his tr uſt, act 
for the common my what hee eyi- 


'gh degree to um- 


7 fly lees. in a 
port 
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11 morall buſineſſes, the end aimed 
at, is more principall then the means 


8 ordered to 1ty and hath ſuch a come» 


mand oyer them that they are to bee 
or not to bee, according as 1s fitting 
for the end: And in the Oath er 
Promiſe of our high Magiſtrate, if 
hee obſerve his limitations, he de- 
ſtroyeth the end for which -th 
were put : Hee offends you 
his Oath and Fidelity to his people, 
if hee maintain ſuch limitations, 
when hee is obliged, tor the publick 
god that 15, when hee ought to 
reak them. 
' Yes, but (replicth the man who 
thinketh himſelfe wedded to au out- 
ward and ſeeming honeſty in thus 
caule)howſoeverzat leaſt hee breakerh 


that part of his Oath, in which hee. 
ſwore diretly, to thole linutations. 


Let us therefore ſee eyen that point , 
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| andask,what was the peoples will in _ 


exacting 


ne 3) at 7 = r-Promil 7 
 Docthany one will what hee under | 
-Randeth and knowcth not ? If ofie © 
_— thould lay to another, I give thee 
F” what is in that trunk; in which 
+ himlelfe had puta uit of apparell, 
and, without his whor, 1 ſer- 
yant had taken that out and put in 
bags of gold to the ſame bulk;would 
any Divine, or Chancery Judge,or 
prudent perſon aſſert he were bound 
ty beſtow on that promiffary-alt ' 
his gold, which was 1n the trunke ? , 
Ithinke not ; and the reaſon is; be- 
cauſe it is the will and underſtand- 
ing which hath the pore give 
eoagth to a promife or contract ; 
and here the will is wanting; for 
-”- hee knew not what he laid, nor in- / 
- tended to give any thing but a ſuit of 
. Clothes. 
B How many promiſes doe Divines 
and Lawyers pronounce null , 
- though they were good and valid. 
ES when 


: i.» 
- +4 


omile his Daughter in 
mbioreodia neghboury and ſheet. ** 
dyeth; is he bound to tulfill his 
engagement, or ſecke his neighbour 
another wite ? Nay, it the neigh- 
bour be diſcovered not to be the 
man he was taken for ; not to haye" 
a competent eltate and tuch like con» 
ditions 3 he may juſtifie rhe dit) 

» formance of his promile ; not {hall _ 
he forfeit his credic if he doeth not 
keepe His word, but rather, if he 
do, be accounted a weak man. of 

Now, to core to our purpoſe, "> 
let 3t bee i 60" the were 3 
made underltand , when they exa&t . 


the promiſe from their Magiftratey.. 2 
that ſuch limitations would deſtroy: 
their peace, and contentment : de 
any one think they would binde” 
thar Goyernour to maintaine "_ .v 


" g2 — Of Obedience, 

If they would not, tis evident, 
howſoever their mouthes pronounced 
the words, their hearts were 1gno- 
rant and 1nculpable of ſuch an ex- 
action; for they knew not what 
they did, they underſtood not nor 
meant what they ſpake. 

But ſuppole that truely they 
knew the 1ncomn6dities that were 
to. follow, and yet they would have 
them obſerved : For, this happeneth 
often in this our ſubje&t, that ſome 
( eſpecially great men, and fome- 
times the populace ) underſtand the 
inconvenience of a Law, and yet 
for private intereſt will have it 


maintained : What then is the duty | 


of the ſupreame Magiſtrate, who 1s 
{wornc to maintaine the ſaid Lawes? 
The queſtion .1s clearely anſwered 
ty the condemnation of Jephthe 
who, when he had raſhly yowed to 
facrifice the firſt thing that met him 
from home, did impiouſly murther 

his 


his daughter. All underſtanding 


men know, -a wicked oath is not to 
be obſeryed. He that ſhould givea 
mad mana {word, bec aule he had 
yowed or ſworne it, deleryed to 
be hanged for the murthers by hum 
commured : Now, an ignorant and 
wiltull man, what is he but a mad 
man? Or what is madaeſſe but a 
wiltulneſſe in doing evill ? It the 
ation be naught and ſuch as the 
exactor cannot, with reaſon, delire, 
he cannot by any oath bind a {wea- 
rer to it : Now to obſerye conditions 
which ſhall ruine the Governement 
and deſtroy the end for which they 
were inſtituted, 1s an ation con- 
trary to all reaſon, and to which 
the promiſſary cannot binde the 
promiſer, in any wiſdome and 
goodnefle : He is therefore bound, 
rather to the deſtroying then tul- 
filling ſuch conditions ; neither is. 
he therefore perjured, but were - 
c 
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* therunjuſt and wicked, if heablſer- 
ved them, This fo relolved, it ap- 
peareth plainly , that no ſupreame 
Magiſtrate can bee bound. to any 
Lawes contrary to good Governe- 
ment ; farther then exchex the danger = 

ing then), or the not eleexly 
a1 te be ſuch, may hold 


_— 
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The Twelfth Ground. 


Who. #« (uch a Governour, and:the 
$ Sh duty. towards Fenn 


V 'EE have long: talked of 

a: Wupreame Governour ; 
K. 1s tune we Thould point him out, 
that, be may bee knowne, And, 
fince all agree that there are three 
forts of Governement, Monaxchy, 
Aulacracy, agd Democragys when 


_— 
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ws imple, there can beenq 
doubt. who. 1s the ſupreame nag» + 
ftrate, Now, nungled they may bee, 
all together, or ſome two of them: 
And againe, their mixing may- bee 
either continually, as when all, parts 
mixed axe ſo. often engaged that their 
Authorities run jointly , or elle lome 
are continuall , others but at cer» 
taine termes, 

If Monarchy bee mixed, either 
with Ariftocracy or Democracy, ſq 
that they be continually joint aGars; 
the Monarch is but a Servant, and 
the other part the Maſter : ay is to he 
ſeri 11 the [tales Doges, and the 
Laced emonian Kings ; tor his force 
i nothing , compared to his- cons 
ore, 

It Democracy. and Ariftocracy 
"be fo myxed, the quarrell is more 
ballanced ; and becauſe is 192 Ge- 
yernement. divided- in it: ſelfe,, and 
therefaxe, dangerous ;. Be. denkeriany 
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» 
ſhe is in the polture of fupreame Au- 
thority, - The example of this wee 
have 1n the Roman Common-wealth, 
in the time, ſpecially, of Sy/la's 
conquelt ; when , if he had ferled 
the State in the Senate, there had 
been no feare of Ceſar and Pompeyes 
mangling that Common-wealth, as 
afterwards fell out. 
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Monarchy and Democracy can 


hardly be ſo mixed, that Democra- 
cy be perpetual], and Monarchy by 
{purts : For that is not Monarchy ; 
& ſaid Monarch being not Jong 
w_—_ in power to be accounted a 
ſetled Magiſtrate ; as wee fee in the 
” Decemvirs, Tribunes and Ditta- 
tors amonglt the Romans : So that, 
the Monarch hath not the power in 
his hand to change any thing, which 
is the caſe we aime at. And the like 
is of Ariſtocracy ; when its em- 
ployment is the ordinary and con- 
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-tnuall, and Monarchy onely'by 
turnes and lcaſons, 4 
There -remaineth onely Monar- -* 
| chy" in continuance , compared ta, 
Ariſtocracy and Democracy at 
certaine turnes, And in both, it is 
cleare , the Monarch is the ſupreame 
Goyernour in ordinary ; and lo the 
Magiſtrate of whom we ſpeake, who 
may alter the 1nconyeniences, it oc= 
calion ſerye, As for the People, 
they are but a weake part, if the 
Govyernour be wile : So that he is, 
by this poſture, in the ſtate of doz 
that good to the Comment 
which his judgement and conſcience 
dictate to him. to be neceflary. The 
compariſon to Ariltocracy 1s much 
ns. eyery one of the Ariſta» 
cracy being , generally and regu- 
larly ſpeaking, a petty Monarch ; 
and the whole of them eafily aflem- 
- bled; and, when ſo, having the 
power in their hands ; So that the | 
K.- a F Monarch 


| -- OC condition ) in-a poſture 
* to bee able to retifie what he ſeeth 
neceſſary to be altered 3 therefore he 
is not the man wee call the ſupreame 
Magiſtrate , but the aſſembly of 
' the Nobility, whereof he is but an 
eminent and conſiderable one. 
The Subject, being correlative to 
"the Magiſtrate, requreth apon that 
title, to be refleted on ; but much 
more becauſe the nature of the Ma- 
oiſtrate cannot be well underſtood, 
.unlefſe-the duty of the Subject bee 
Joyntly declared. We muſt there- 
fore declare, or ſeeke out at leaſt, 
what Honour' and Conſcience ob- 
Iigeth the SubjeCt to : and, to per- 
forme this, wee muſt refle&t upon 
his motive of Obedience ; which, 
© as 1s before infinuated, was: groun- 
ded en the loye and neceſſity of 
Iving in Community , that, trom 
It, he may reccive good, and, by 
ts 
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* Monarch' is not ( by vertue of his © 
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Its prote&ion , ſecure himfelfe. « 
gainſt evill, To this end he enttult> 
eth the charge of the common ad- 
miniftration to the Magiſtrate z 
taking himſclfe as one unskiltull or 
unable tor ſuch employment, Wee 
ſee therefore, the end of the Subject 
in his obedience, imrn:diately, is 
the publick good or the good of the 
Commonwealth : 2 farther though 
more cordiall and deep in the fub» 
je, is the goud he is to reeetve out 
ot the Commonwealth being well ; 
which 1s nothing elle but that the 
articulars of the Commonwealth 
lo. Evident then it is, that the im- 
mediate motive which the Subject 
is to propole before his eyes, in his 
obedience, is the good of the Cont- 
monwealth ; that 1s, the very lame 
motive the Magiſtrate ought to have 
i adminiſtring, and which hee 
had when firſt, 11 his owne petfort 
or in-his forefathers , he ſubmitted 
F 2 him 
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A himſelfe to this ile. 

= Wee know, ' by conlequence, 
how excellent a virtue this act of 
Obedience is ; having a motive of ſo 
greata price and high eleyation a- 
boye other ordinary employments, 
which reach no farther then to his 
private good, But, herein the ſame 
yertue is leſſe in the Subject then in 
the Commander ; that, becauſe the 
common good 1s the very private 
good of the Commander, theretore 
K ts not related to any private good 
of the ſame nature;and ſo not com- 
manded or limited by any other, as 
in the {ubje& it 1s by the end of 
his 1dioticall good, 

The next thing that occurrcth is 
the Subje&ts fact by making this 
truſt ; and that is, that he hath made 
away all power of judgeing and 
caring. for the common good, 
farther then by the eyes and hands 
of the Magiſtratc, his Truſtee, other- 

: " wile 
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wiſe they haye not' made” him Sus" © 
preame Governour : So that, if he 
thinketh or judgeth any thing to goe 
amiſſe,. or interpoſe his opinion, in 
, any reall and effective way, even 
fo tarre as to diſguſt himſelte or any 
other againſt the Goyernement';z 

he breaketh his promile and enga 
ment to his Governour:Muctrleſle is 
it in his power to recall the truſt and 
ſeeke any way to take it out of the 
hands of his Soyeraigne. As for his 
oath of Allegiance, I believe every 
man fees, it takes its ſtrength trom 
theſe two; and, by conſequence, 1s 
to be underſtood to reach whither 
they carry it, and ſtrengrhen the ob- 
ligation that they ground :. but, 
not to-extend it {elfe to what they; 
doe not; onely what they begus 
and, as it were, make, the oath doth, 
by Religion and reverence to God, 
enholy and conſecrate, and fo; 
giye It the greateſt ftrength that: 
| F 3 falleth 
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© Bythis diſcourſe, welearn, that 


the Magiſtrates ſecurity, from hone- 


© fity and conſcience, is the greateſt 


that humane nature can frame ; be- 
ing grounded upon the nobleſt yer- 
twe, fortified by the vertue of- ye- 


 Racity ſo naturall and principall as 


1s aboye ſignified ; the ſubjeRt ha- 


' Ving made as great an alienation of 


his propriety to Governement as 
will can ratifie ; and laſtly, eleva- 
ted it aboye his cwne ſoule by the 
invocation of him who is maſter 
both of ſoule and body, of time and 
eternity. Whence, nothing but the 
frailty of humane condition can pre- 


: Judice. a Goyernour once eſtated le- 
gitimately in his ſeat of Juſtice; 


nothing can make a Subject more 
inquent, then - to work againſt 


|. this duty of obedience ; no wonder, 
| therefore, if Rebellion be connume- 
- rated with Soothlaying mdldebevy, 
p an 
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erifice, eyen in the fight of God. 
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Fhe thirteenth G n 0 u N D, 


Of the Qualities of Lawes and 
Commanads, in reſpett to- 
Obedience, 


Ur of what hath been faid * 

conc _—_ the ; weemay a . 
gation to Obedience, wee 4 
derſtand a diſtin&ion = 
many,.of the yalidity and la 
neſſe of commands, For, the law--. 
fulneſle to a Soveraigne Comman-- * 
der, is no other then that hee truly” ” 
thinketh it to bee for the good of 
the common ; that is, tor the =_ 
eft good, all things confidered :: , 
which if hee doth, 1t is, by the for- | 
mer diſcourſe, lawtull tor him to- 


command, what he py without 
F4q tes; 
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* Teptoach of conſGience or honour to 
= mim; and-on the- other fide, :if hee 
= Twerve never fo little, hee ſoffarre 
 breaketh his truſt : and the greater 
 theabuſc is, the greater alſo his fault 
, andſ{hame, But, the ſubject is to 
remember that hee hath pur his confi- 
Þ dencein his Goyernour ; as becing 
himſelfe ignorant and not having 
lealure to look into the depth of the 
- =Policy : and therefore hee 1s to think 
and judge well of his Magiſtrates 
' counſells, and make account hee 
-doeth not underſtand the bottome of 
- them; and fo bee prompt and tor- 
ward to obey. 
1he validity of the command 
» conſiſts in the obligation the ſubject 
* hath to pertorme it: And this may 
= faile in two degrees ; One tothe not 
- : tulfilling the command, by avoid- 
-30g it;the other, by reſiſting it. This 
| - latter i1sno waies in the Subjects 
hands, unkds it be in ſuch a calc Ke 
| is . 
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; Kis oath of Allegiance and Obliz os; 
on to the good of the Conmunntyy*® 
ceaſe or bind not: The former can ne» 

yer happen as long as it can be pre= } 
famed to be the Commanders will 
this Subject, in theſe circumſtances, 
ſhould pertorm this command;For, 
ſo 16nghis trult obligeth him nor to 
faile. But,becaute a Goyernour many 
times 1s not rightly informed , nor 
can a Law reach home to all particu- 
lar accidents; 1t 1s very 11cident that 
in ſome ſpeciall catcs , the Subje&t 
may preſun:e 1t 1s not the Magt- 
ſtrates will he ſhould be- bound to 
this particular fery!ce, And this 1s fo 
ordinary that, among/t us, there'is a 
particular and highelt. Court, to de- 
clare when wee are not boundto the 
written lawes; 

Yet is it neceſlary to believe. that 
even that Court is able to ſatisfie all 
caſes, or that private me 1 are bound 
not to ayoid a law without having 

F 5 | 


= Tecourleto that Court, or to obey all - 
- prudently avoid it : becauſe no 
+ <©Court (clpecially amongſt refined 
F pleaders) can bee without many tor- 
* malities; which are not the ſub» 
:  Rlance of | Jultice, and thercfore 
” © may prudently bee declined, neither 
| r nor conſcience obliging to- | 
* ſuch proccedings. But they muſt 
| -ever have for . rule, that the 
— Lawmaker intended not to include 
them, in theſe cncumiſtances, with- 
in the compaſle of his Law. 
1 Some make us a threefold diviſion 
+ - of Lawes; the firſt abſolute or 
- . commanding, the ſecond permiſſive; 
£ the third they call penall Lawes: 
> The firſt they averre to bee obliga- 
-- tory, becauſe diretly intended by 
- the Law-giver; and of this fort is. 
-  . Fenfied what wee haye newly dil» 
Fourled. 
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the ſenſe of the Law-to permit 4” 

thing) is alſo of the tormer kindg” * 
and onely diſtin guiſhed in the mate ** 
ter: For it would make the thing 
permitted truly lawtall. But this 1g 
not the Writers meaning : For they *: 
doe not conceive it was the Law-ma=- 
kers intention to allowof the pra+ ? 
(tice; but onely not to eunilli, - 
or to ordaine ſomewhat in tu 
tion of the cale, As wheitulury is 
limited to ſuch a rate, that greater4s 
torbvidden ; but to ſuch a rate is ſo © 
permitted, that he that hath borrow= _ 
ed is bound and compellable to pay © 
lo many inthe hundred ; but no man - -? 
is: bound to borrow ; nor as they ©? 
lay, allowed to take Amer 6 
the Law conſtraine the borrower te 7 
pay. But, how the Law can fozeld 
the one to give,.and yet not allow * 
the other to take, 18 to mity'e -- 
hard propoſition and like #4 ride 7 
dle ; and therefore , I — 4 
| he 


Of Obdine 
”. the law it ſelfe is to bee condemned 
- orthepraCtice to bee juſtified ; and 
| that truly there neither. is nor can 
L bee ſuch a kinde of Law, as ſhall 

compell a thing to bee done and-not 
approve of the doeing. 
The third fort alſo ſeemeth to mee 
”  nolefle contradictory : for though I 
-  confeſle there are penall Lawes un- 
queltionably,. that is, ſuch as con- 
ſtitute puniſhments for offences ; yet 
theſe Maſters mane not tuch , but 
under the cloake of the namz, teach 
- difobedience to certaine Lawes, per- 
» ſwading us the Law-givers intention 
is indefinite, that either. a man 
2 ſhould doe {ſuch a thing, or tuffer 
” fiich a puniſhment if hee bee ditco- 
; "ered to have -committed the fault - 
© Which is (directly againſt all good- + 
| nefle; © Forfirlt wee are to contider 
* Whether the thing commanded bee 
|. uſefull to the Common-wealth ; if 
* fo;it cleerly argues it 1s the _ 
+0 WI 


will of the Lawmaker, Againe® | 
tis to be looked into , it it be 7 
univerſally neglected, what dam* . 
mage accreweih to the Common 5 -. 
wes, this alſo will aflure us, by the 
neceſſity of it, that it is intended for 
the common good, and therefore to 
be executed to the poſſibility of the 
Subjet. Againe, how unworthy a 
thing is it of a Governour, who is 
ſuppoled to be all equity and good- 
_nefle, to ly at the catch with his 
Subjects, to entrap them for a 


thing he doth not aime to haye done? 
Beſides, the name of puniſhment 
—_— a fault ; {o that, the law 


mutt be ſuppoſed to fpeake im- 
properly ; which, 1n its dogma= 
ticall way of proceeding, 1s ab- 
lurd. 

Yet doe I not deny but Lawes 
may: bee made indefinitely ; as, to'_ 
command every Townelman to' 
march or pay 1o much monies, lea-' 

ving 4 
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" Ting it'to his Liberty to do which: 
hee liſteth: Burt this: is no penall 
| Law, nor hath it any likelyhood of 
one; but 1s meerly adisjunRive 
" Command. Neither likewiſe do 
I extrench upon tuch orders in Com- 
 munities, which being almoſt im- - | 
E _ to bee t1goroully obſerved, 
have ſome other obligation an- 
nexed to the failing ; to be” perfor- 
med by the conſcience of the De- 
linquent, whether dilcovered or no, 
For, this clearely remaineth volun- 
' tary, and is ordered to make the 
failing rare, -and to acknowledge a 
detect and fault in the not obſerving; 
and fo bath not that croſſing of 
” thewill, and that force which one 
feeleth when he is diſcovered and, . 
by authority, chaſtiſed. So that, 
in concluſion, there is but one fort 
of Law-in all theſe; and that bindi 
the SubjeRt, in force of his p 
wile and oath, to the proportion Kon 
, | $ 


kis concurrence to the Common 
good, by his act of Obedience, J; 
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The Fourteenth GRoun », 


tn what conditions the Subjet may 
reſiſt Governement, 


Ow, to. returne to the former 
part ; it is evident, if it be ra- 
tionall to rehſt the Governement, it 
will be lawtull alſo to break and 
remove it: For, theſe two ations. 
are of the fame nature; and, in 
truth, pure refiſtance and diſobedi- 
ence 1s the annulling it, For, Go- 
yernement,. conſiſting in the pows 
er of commanding, that is, of having 
o reſiſtance ; to refiſt 1s-not to ac- 
owledge it,. but maintaine there 
isno ſuch power, at leaſt, jn | Os 
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Cale ; that is, to take'it away in” 
this cale;that is, to ſet another judge | 
or knower when obedience 1s due 
and when not ; that is, not to keepe 
the Subje& in the nature of 1gno- 
rance , inwhich 1s grounded his 
being a Subject, This being the 
nature of this diſobedience or rehiſt- 
wg, the Magiſtrate is bound with 
all his ſtrength to cruſb and breake 
It; and, by conſequence, it draw- 
eth along the concullion of the whole 
ſtate, 1t the Subject bee able to 
make good his reliſtance, Out of 
this it 1s cleare, that a Subject may 
not: ute this reliſtance ; but 11 cale 
whien 3t 15 fitting to attempt the 
diflolving of the Gover1:emet, 

It followes firft, that it caunot 
be done, but when the occa”on 1s 
greater then the yalue of the puvlick 
peace and good of the Commons 


© - wealth. No man therefore can jult- 
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ly attempt ſuch a' diſobedience, to 
| lave 


mn and Governement. T1 
- fave his owne life and goods, or the 
life and goods of his owe family, 
how great ſoeyer, if contained A 
in the bounds of a private family, 
or but a part of the Commononatl 
Now, how farre this extendeth, I 
dare not lubtilize ; it being a kinde 
of morall conſideration and a prus 
dentiall elteeme to weigh 1t 1n par® 
ticular ; the comnion notion reach= 
ing no farther, then that it be not 
ſo notorious a part of the Com- 
mon-wealth, that it beea homoge- 
neal] part of it, ſuch as is fit to 
make a Common-wealth ot it ſelfe, 
to determine whole nature , 15 not 
the intent of our preſent embarque=- 
ment, | 
The next conſideration 1s-,. that 
neither an uniyerſall harme, at 
moderate and ſuch as may bee fup- 
— with lefle dammage then fol- 
lowes out of the State, is a ſufficient 
j - cauſe of reſiſtance to the Soveraigae 


Magiltzates- 
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Magiſtrates command. As for ex- 
ample,.an enormous Taxe ( ſuch as 
was thought to be that which revol- 
ted Guienne fromEdward the third of 
England, or the Low (ountries from 
Philip the ſecond of Spain :) as both 
their wars may well teſtifiezin which 
the taking of any one Towne was 
of more conſequence then all ſuch a 
Taxe would have been. How farre 
this alſo reaches. is not for mee to - 
eſteeme z Who ſhould aske me , if 
the Goyernour exacted for one time 
all the Subje& had, ſo there remai- , 
ned a ground to worke upon of 
new, and within a little time to live 
eontentedly ; I ſhould be troubled 
to conteſle it were a ſufficient injury 
to take up armes againſt him, be- 

cauſe I cannot judge which were the 
greater milchiet to the Subject. | 
Thirdly, if the wrong be of that 
nature as to ruine the whole Com- 
mon- wealth, yet not I 
i" a 
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aker many yeers, it often __ E 
ed ; I cannot allow it a ufficienn 
cauſe of open reſiſtance, The realon * 


is clecre ; for, on the one fide there - 


3s no inconyenience ſo ſmall but (in 
procelle of time) may grow to bee 
the ruine of the Common-wealth, if 
it bee often repeated and ſo exceſſiye- 
ly multiplied ; and on the other 
fie, long time breeds fo great 
changes or, at leaſt, is lubject to 
them, that the pure nature of the of- 
fence is not able to juſtifie a rebel- 
lion and breach of unity in a 
Common+wealth, and ſo , not the 
reliſtance to the Govyernour, How 
much the time in which the ruine 
would follow ſhould bee, to make it 
2 ſufficient cauſe, who can judge 
Onely this wee fee, that what will 
not muine in a fet time, wil never 
doe it; and I have ſeen people live 
happily , Where it was faid, they 
paid the yalue of their whole _ 

ence 
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Rance to their Magiſtrate -onee int? 
feyen yeers, Nor doe I pretend, by 
theſe inſtances, to ſet any rule tor 
entranchiſing the ſubjed 3 more 
then this, When evidently the tyran- | 
ny of the Goyernour is greater then ' 
the miſchicfe hazarded, When 
ever,this happencth, bee the materi- 
all conditions what they wall, the 
ſubject is free: And if this bee not, : 
whatſoever the circumſtances bee, 
the ſubje& ought not to ſtirre. For, 
this and this onely is the finall cauſe 
meaſuring all attempts, What is beſt 
for, the People ; and knowne it 1s 
that, it it bee not evident to bee bet- - 
ter to ſtirre, it 1s evidently better to 
remaine quiet : for, not-a-caule 1s 
ſufficient for not changing ; but, tor 
a change and fuch a change, it 
ought to bee 4 cleer and evident 
abbetterment. 

There is further to be looked into 
What part of the Common-wealth it 
| ought 
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Fook to bee 
 Rihe tuch a quarrel]. For, as there 
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that is ſufficient to ju= 


is no doubt, but the whole Com- 
mon-wealth, that 1s, ſuch a portion 
of it as makes the Governours party 
inconſiderable, is ſufficient : ſo, there 
will bee leſſe doubt on the other ex- 
treme, if the number reſiſting bee a 
pure ſingle part, it is not ſufficient to- 
proceed to this extremity, The* 
queſtion then 1s, whether the party 
riſing - ought to bee the 924jor or 
equa]l or, at leaſt, inconfiderably 
lefle then thoſe who fide with the 
Magiſtrate, But here wee maſt ob- 
lerye the greatnefle of the Common- 
wealth divided. For if tuch parts 
bee of themlelyes, fit to make Fn 
mon-wealths , nothing conſidered 
but the quantity or the number z- it 
cannot bee doubted but that will ſul- 
fice : now what that quantity 18zbe+ 
longeth to another ſcience. 

Beſides all thele conſiderations, 
there 
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= there remaineth- another; that ir 
"can beceffeted : For who is to at- 
' tempt an action, ought as well to 
weigh the coſt of compaſling, as the 
worth and recompence whet: it is 
compaſied : ſo that, 'unleſſe the ha- 
a of miſſing and the labour of 
obtaining, beeing both added into 
the ballance with the preſent quiet, 
all overtwayecd ; it cannot bee 
prudently done to engage for a 
change. 
Some will tell mee, neyer did 


people expect with ſo much patience 
as I require: And your Gallants, 
who pretend to — will ex- 


claime, it is better to dye in the 
field then ſuffer ſuch inldiqaities: 
Nay, tome will think or, at leaſt, 
vaunt it fitter to lye in priſon or rot 

ma dungeon, or ſeeke his fortune 

mt Barbary, then to be wider ſuch 
\ © a flayery, My anſwer to theſe laſt 
Gallants 1s, that they ſhould firſt 
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try What it is to rot in a Dungeon, 
or to wander amongſt Barbarians 
before they engage themſelves and 
other ignorant perſons in. ſuch ad- 
ventures, To the fecond, that I 
underſtand not thoſe ſpurgalls of 
honour, which diſquiet their fiery 
humours : I onely dilcourle of what 
is fitting to make a ſweet and con» 
tented lite, to them who thinke it 
confilts in enjoying naturall goods 
of Science and Vertue for our 
mindes, and the accommodation of 
our lences for our bodies : Thoſe 
high and aerecall goods of honour, 
and yapouring words I eſteenie as 
Ajax (when his eyes were open) at 
his death ; Vertze (1aid hee, meaning 
honour) '/ followed thee as a thing , 
but I finde thou art but words, To 
the formoſt , I anſwer, I doe not 
averre men either haye been wiſe 
or will bee ſo wile; onely endeyour 
to lay betore them what it is __ 


ve 


2 Jt te lob Ms exe 6. iſe 
Neither ' on the other fide doe I ji 
-fifie the Prince who putterh bi 
” ſubject to ſuch extremities, or think 
it prudence 19 bim to doe it, or that 
he doeth not deterve all the miſchiete 
which may light upon him for it: I 
leave both to the torce of nature, to 
their wit or folly,and to the force of 
xeaſon or paſſion which goverues 
in perlons and prelent circum- 
ſRances 3 keeping my {elf in the 
common notions which belong to 
. Science, 

Still there remaines one difficul- 

z Which may breed great variety in 
= reſolution ; and it is, who 15to 
bee Judge, Whether the neglect of 
- the Magiltrate bee ſo great, as to de- 
ſerve reliftance? For, it the Magi-. 
firate himlelfe bee endowed with 
that power, it is a folly to thinke 
that circumſtance will eyer come ; 


and, if it belong to the people, 


will Þ 
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" ich” | hot-ſpurres, as wee ſpake ,. 

Y of, will make it come long be-. © 
fore the lealon bee ripe ſor it. Bur, 
the truth is, this queſtion feemeth in 
2 manner tuperfluous : For it ſup+ 
poles, there 1s a queſtion and ambi- 
guiry to bee decided ; and by the 
conditions pur, it is cleer there can 
bee no queltion of the neceſſity of 
the reſiſtance ; for they are ſuch as 


c 


. therefore his either ignorance, or 

* ,, carcleſſenefle, or Tyranny ought to 

— bee foevident, that >r ns hm, 4 all 

queſtion ; or elſe the ſubje&t mult - 

have patience for his owne good, 

which is his aime in putting himlclte 
wader goyernement, 


Sac —r 


vs. 4 


The Fifteenth GRoundD, 


Wherein conſiſts the power and liber- 
ty of the Subjett, , 


"Et my ſome think, on the other 
fide, that the doctrine delivered 
compradicts it felte, For, it becing 
betore determined, that the people 
hath alienated all right of judging 

or medling in governement ; ho 
can it cyer happen that they ſhould 
have a right to interpole againe, or 
that Juch c1rcumſiances can polity 
ta 


fall our in which they may relift the * 
Magiſtrate? And this obgeQtian is 
ſo much the firanger, by acknow- 
ledging fo great a power 11; the Mar 
giltrate of breaking all Lawes and 
Iimitations of Governement, bythe 
force of reaſon placed in the cirqun= | 
ſtances of power and authority, as 
hath been declared : whence. it 
ſeemes, fince that authority wn the 
Magiſtrate catnot conſilt with, an 
oppolite authority in the ſubjeQ, te 
bridle and curb ham. ; they can ne 
yer have this power to relilt, 

And the truth 1s, the people ate 
aq NS in luc wy 

any au acquired, 
- "= os —— ; that cer Ac 
y which the Magiltrate overſwayes 
the Lawes, but in hes circunſtans 
ces, And firftthat the people hath 
no awtharity to appale their luperie 
our is manytelt : For, autboritypis's 
thing inſtituted, by canlent. audde» 
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pending on'promiſe ; but here is no 
need Fans nor any thought of 
it; here is no publicke meetings or 
Ligues ; and 1t there were, they 
would bee of no value againſt a 


"former tradition of their wills to 


their Magiſtrate: It cannot bee there- 
fore, that the people proceed by any 
ſuch contract. 

Whence 1s it then that the people 
come to any fuch power ? The: - 
twer 1s, As, when they firſt inſti- 
tuted Government, they did it in 
the force of Nature ; without having 
any other Power then the pure force 


- of Rationality : ſo, if, by any Cir- 


cumſtance they be deyolved into the 
ſame ſtate of Anarchy that their pro- 
mile made bindes no more ; then Ra- 
tionality teacheth them and giveth 
them, by torce of nature, to inltitute 
another Goyernement, Now, the 
exceſſive diſorders, expreſſed in the 


« forementioned conditions , make it 


eyident 


' ing; purely,.'to ſubmit to Governea 


; there1s no: more obligation 3 


and Governement, 123. © 
evident they are not in a'Goyerne+ 
ment, that 1s, in a conſpiracy tothe. 
common good, which is the offence 
of Goyernement ; but in an Anarx 
chy, and therefore remitted, by. the 
evill managing or inſufficiency ob 
their-Goyernour, to the force of na» 
ture to: provide for themlelyes, and 
not bound by any promite made to 
thetr Goyernour : the whole end 
and intention of their promiſe be= 


mentzthat 1s, conduce tothe common 


good & ſafety; which baving wr 


oath or promiſe, then if they had 
_ made og This is, therefore, | 
eground of the peoples oppoſition, } . 
wy onely pra 1 wc ks ) 
thetr breaking their oath: and pro» > 
mile: ſo thatzin truth,the Magiſtrate, (_ 
firſt, by his miſcarriages, abdicateth ; 
himſelt from being a Magiſtrate,and 
proyeth a Brigand and robber wa > 
G 3 ſtead / 


> 


*$ Read of a Defender ; and the people, 
- mthe way of naturall preleryation 


OT reliftance againſt 


I ſhould paſſe farther to the 
change of Governement, did not the 
loud and univerfall cry of all com- 


mon people, eſpecially of our Nor- 
Chia, diverting my pen, 


'- foree me to attend their impor- 


unity. They ſay, this Doctrine 


© eeliver'd ruincth their Liberty ; and 


le are but a, knot of layes and 
Galley-birds, if this be the courle 


2. of Goyernement. They muſt be fa- 
” Ausficd, or, at leaſt, their courage al- 
 lay'd, by reaſon, if it be poſſible. 
*” For this word Liberty prints it ſelfe 


ma ſuch a letter, that it leaves unſtu- 


dird{no man, as one ſpeaketh. The 


as thinkes he hath loſt his na- 
liberty, if i may be comman- 
ded by Gods omnipotency. The 
y man accounts hunſelfe a 
{laye, 
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lave, if rationall gov 
conferved : he muſt have licenfets 
commit wickednefle and ruine Go 
. vernement, or elſe he 1s in chaines. 
* Let us then repeat the nature of 
Governement, and ſce wherein corw 
ſiſteth the Liberty of the SubjeCt that 
we may know when he hath it, and 
what belongeth to it, 


The people (we ſaid) to fall ts. ' 
their owne buineſſe, and the impros - * 


ving of nature, choole one or more 
to manage the common inrereſts z 
holding them wile and capable, and 
—_ 

a preat deale of reaſon : for nothi 
bur experience, and much debarti 


is able to beget a ſufficient art. ot 
knowledge, in ſuch fubtle points and: 
turnings. Beſides, they eſteemed & + 
tew fitter for reſolution, and: ealiet 
to agree then their owne multitude 3 


where ſo many private aimes-are 
hard to be ayoided, and if not pres 
G. 4. 
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es unskilfull ; and this with E 4 


jydiciall. 
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” judiciallto the-common. Upon theſe 
* grounds, it is plaine, out ot the.yery 
nature of Goyernement, that they 
reſerve no power in themlelyes to 
conſult of comma buſineſſes, For, 
how ablurd is it that he who hath no 
Skill ſhall give countell, - or ſway 
the reſolutions of thoſe whole art 
and profeſſion it is? Or, what wile 
man could undertake a Goyernement 
with truth and honour, it, in his 
greateſt difficulties, he mult depend 
on the advice, or rather wiltulneſle 
of an ignorant rabble ? 
- + Letus look now what is left tor 
the obeving party ; and we ſhall 
| » It 1s to goyerne their -private 
affaires, as farre forth as they fall 
not within the verge of the conumon 
| good or harme. But, once up that 


the - private' mans buſineſs either 


hinders, or is neceflary to help the 
=. common delignes : and, as evident 


1t 1s that the common is to be pre- 
"* terred 
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dent it is, that even his proper bu- 
fineſſe is not to be managed, 1o far, 
by his- private underſtanding and 
liberty. If the Souldier, when he 
is- commanded to ſtand Perde, 
ſhould have his: private confiderati- 
ons: allow'd him, what could the 
Army doe? It the Citizen, being 
commanded to watch his turne upon 
the walls, might bring an excuſe that 
he had no body to look to hrs ſhop, 
the Ciry would toone- fall to t 

enemies prey. Private intereſt, thenz 
mnſt yeeld, when the publick 1s con+ 
cerned, or elle no Goyernement' can 


be hoped for : and,hethat will leave 


matters of great conſequenee to the 


relolution of the govern'd party 
mult make them-the Governours. +*. 


+ Wherein then conſiſts the Liber-- 


ty of every - SubjeRt ? In not bei 
control]'d in his private affaires, - 


there .be not juſtice adminiltred both. 4 
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E api: Robhems aud Riorous op. 
| the Citizen 1s not tree : if 
be moleſted yn his domeſtick ma- 
nage,otherwil when the com- 
mon demandeth his affiftance, he 
3s not free. But, tor ferving the com- 
monzit 1s the freeſt at he bath : Ir 
/ © was his choiceto elect it, it 1s his 
| good to conſerye it, and will be his 
deſtruction to infringe it. As it is | 
no liberty to have an immunity to 
6 or maime hirulelfe, or his wite 
- andchildren,or to commit any other 
 wanaturallat; nomore 1s it to be 
efteem'd Liberty, to have the priyi- 
ledge to fubltratt himielfe trom the 
ſervice of the Common=wealth, 
They are therefore {editious ſpirits, 
who, uſing the name of Liberty,pro- 
voke the SubxeQt agatnit the Magi- 
Rxave ; m__ nm ——— > 5 
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\tenapts. Nor can it be feared, that 
« Goyerne- 
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Y Gorvernement, carried connaturally 
| andas:it ought to be, doth any way 
prejudice the Liberty of the Subject,; 
what —_ loever 1t makes cither, 

g00ds or perions. = 
ST, but Goyernours will exceed; © * 
the moderation of the true Lawes: 
of Governement, Firſt, the Com- 
monwealth hath a pretumption of 
their goodnels-to the contrary.  Se- 
condly, admit they doe, muſt we: 
ſeek. to remedy it by a greater 
wound which 1s, by taking away the 
life and foule of Governement?- | 
Apaine, the oppreſſion is either in 
common upon all, or in particular 
on ſome few: It in common, i 1s: 
molt impoſſible to be heavy upen 
one; for, many little tummes. 
eafily riſe to a great one, and many” 
hands make light worke : If the: 
wrong be done to particulars,. wee- 
ought to confider that accidentall 
haxmes cannot be preyenced nexther- 
| = 
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” mm nature nor. in humane affaires'; 
' and 1o are objects of pity rather 
"then of hope to be nn andto: 
be tolerated: rather, in relpe& of the 
great good which 15-1n the common 
peace, then expole all to ſuch contu- 
fion as:mult be,. and eyer hath beene 
where the Governement 15, in part, 
placed 1n unexperient hands. 
- This,theretore, is refolved,that the 
plenitude of power in the Gover- 
nour hinders. not the liberty of the 
SubjeR*: which is to bee contained: 
ithin an inferiour ſphere, and the 
phere it ſelfe within the-ſphere of 
Governement 3: and to be carried by 
It, as-the private good - by the com- 
mon, when the neceſſity of the pub- 
lick requires. Likewile, the propri- 
w of right of the SubjeRt is to- bee 
taken, not againſt the Governour- 
or common right, but againſt the 
encroaching of- another party :- as, 


whoeyer underſtands what common 
| and 
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und particular ſignifie, cafily under* 
ſtands that the common and parti- 
cular are not two ; as the part and 
the whole make-not two, becaule the 
part is- ineluded* in the whole'; but 
Aart and-part make twoy becauſe-one 
ath no eommunity with the other, 
Therefore, it ſtands not with reaſon, 
that any private-perſon ſhould claim 
a right againſt the Common-wealth, 
orthe Governour, which 1s all one ; 
tor, ſo he makes the Common= 
wealth a part diſtinguiſhed 'trom 
himſelfe. 


| The Sixteenth GrRouNndD, 


Of the diſpoſſeſſion of a ſupreme - for- 


mer Governour, and of hu right, 


T His rubb-being taken away,our 
march 1s: tree to conſider the 


action of the change: of Governe= 
MEnt ; 
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= ment; by what it is effeed that the * 
 tformerGoyecrnour remaineth no lon- 
ger in his authority,and the new one 

inneth to have the power, For, 
we ipeake of a _— Goyernour 
whole power is ſworne to ; and fy 
fortified, by an allegiance due from 
the people, and a right obtained by 
himſelte. And,we may preſently re- 
fle&, that our former dilcourle, Of 
the Peoples refiſtanceto a Soveraign 
Magiltrate, reached: not to the refo- 
lution of this, For, there we ſuppo- 
ſed the Magiſtrate to have behay'd. 
himſelf ſo unworthily,. that he was 
" truely no Goyernour but a Tyrant 
- / and Robber; andio had really de- 
&Z poſ'd himldlfe, and dilannull'd the 
Subjects oath and —_— by re-- 
__—_— in deeds and practice, the - 
nature ot a Goyernour, Now, our 
Queſtion ſuppoſeth the Governour 
not to have come to that extremity : 
but,, either to haye been good or in- 


NOCENnt 3: 


fiocent : or that it is doubtfull whe- 
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ther his exceſles deleryed expulion : 
or, at lealt, if they did delerye it of 
themlelyes , yet the circuraltances 
were not fitting for it ; but the ex- 
pulfion happened either by the urva- 
hon of a itranger, or the ambition 
of -a SubjeR, or ſome popular head-- 
kefſe tumult ; for, thele three wayes. 
a Magiſtrate comes, torcibly and. 
unjuſtly, to be outed of his power, 
And firſt, it the Magiſtrate hays 
truely dcleryed to be diſpoſieſied 5 - 
or it be rationally doubted. that he- 
bath deſerved it,and hee bee aQtually* / 
out of poſſeſſion : In the former cale, 
it 15 certain, the tubx hath no ob» > 
bgation to hazard tor his reſtitution, ) ® 


. but rather to hinder it : For, ſince 


is the common good that both the- 

Magiſtrate and the Subjet are to 

aime at ; and clearly, out of what is 

exprefled, it is the common 

to admic againe of.luch a Magiſtrate; 
x every 


os * 


, ” 


> 
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Be Of Ori 
every one, to his power, 1s- bound to' | 

Tefiſt him, If you lay, he may or will | 
repeat and amend,. that 1mporteth 


'-- net ous Queltion, or Whether he be 


ts be reſtor'd ?- but,. Whether he be 
tobe choſen of new ? For, ſince it 
was meerely his- poſſeſſion and. the 
interelt of not changing or troubling 
the Common-wealth which oblig'd 
the Subject to maintaine him ; it be- 
ing ſuppoted his owne deſert did 
condemne him, this change and 
trouble of the Common-wealth be- 
1ing-nowturnedon the other (ide and 
another in poſſeſſion, clearly neither 
he hath any right lett, nor the Sub- 


' ject =o obligation to maintaine 


but rather oppoſe him. Now,.it his 
defert be doubttull, then 3s 4t allo 
doubttull whether he hath right or 


- N0;-and certaine; that the common 


os is not to-be diſturbed: for .t ; 


Nature teaching: that wee need no 


reaſon to be quict and remaine where 


We 


'Y we arezbutthar to make a change we © 
muſt ſee a ſtrong. cauſe. and mo- 
Lye. 

The next caſe 1s, if he be inno- 
cent and wrongfully depoſ'd, nay,, 
let us.adde, One who had governed 
well and deleryed mnch. of the Com» 
mon-wealth : yet he.1s totally dit- 
poſſeſi'd.; and- ſo, that,.it is plaine, 
in theſe circumſtances, ut were better 
for the common good to ſtay as they 
are, then to venture the reſtoring, 
him, becaule of the publicke hs 
It is cleare, in this caſe, there is a, 
—_— betweene the generall 
good of the Common-wealth, on. 
the one ſide, and the particular of 
this man or family on the other, 
Let us, then, put the caſe on his 
part; and fee, It he be generous, if 

hath ſetled in his heart that eve- 
ry fingle man ought to preterre the 
common Intereſt before his parti- 
cular lafety, profit,. or honour 5 it. 

gs 
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/ hree bee fit for a Govyernour, thi 


94 mon good as his owne individu» 
\ aN ; what he will, in honour and 


—_— 


riot obliged ablolutely to renounce: 
ment ; and, if he does not, hee bee 


 ithethat hath no careof his Dome- 

* Ricks, be reputed lo ; with how 
much more reaſon, he that is ready 
to plunge a whole Nation 1n blood, 
tor his owne Interelt ? 


other fide ; and lee, that the Subjedts 
aime ought to be the publicke 

ace, and quiet enjoyment of their 
ives and intereſts : It will appeare 
that, if hee bee bound to renounce 
his clatme, they cannot be obvlig'd 
to maintaine it: and beſides, that 
they are wiltully -blinde, it, where 
the whole concernements of them- 
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15, one that is to elpouſe the come. | 


all right and claime to Goyerne« / 


' not worle then an Infidetl. : For, 


ſelves, 


- 
* 


 cotiſciencezreſolve : whether hee bes | 


Let us caſt the accompts on the - 


| 


" and Goverbimens. no 
© | ire, their wives and children lie 

Y « the ſtake, they will venture all for 
an atreall fancy, without regard to 
the end of Goyernement, publicke 
' peace; meerely tor the meanes, this 
mans Governement, without whom 
the end may be obtain'd. It carmec, 
therefore, 4 rationall on either ſide, 
for a dilpoſlefi'd Governour to be 
reſtor'd with hazard: unleſſe it be 


certaine the ſucceeding Governe= _ : 


| ment be a pure Tyranny, arid fo the 
diſp olſell's perſon neceflary for the 
hs 2 and peace of the Comminns 
Sd 4 and therefore, that both 
fides pretend the good of the Com» 
-mon-wealth, as well hee that 1s 
to be reſtor'd, as thoſe who ſeek to 
reſtore him, 
But ſome cry, he had right ; he 


hath not deſery'd to loſe it ; - Juſtice SY 


muſt be done whateyer follows on 
it; happy they that are unfortunate 
1 


” Ano gocd a Caule, they ſhall no. 
" loſe their reward, however it fares * 
with them now.' Well tor them, 
# this plea will ſerve them in the 
next world ; nor will I diſpute whe- 
ther the evidence of what I deliver 
- be ſo- great as that ignorance may 
not excuſe them : That queſtion be- 
longs to the Tribunall of God' one 
ly : I mult tay that. before men, 
who are clad with fleſh, and whole 
hearts cannot be pierced by other 
mens guefles, the Law is, that not 
onely. the intention bee good, but 


 - alfo the action be intell;gent and 


- prudent ; otherwiſe, we are ſubje& 
_ tobelieve, that ſomie vanity or ſecret 
hopes doe byals the ator and make 
his proceeding irrationall, I muſt 
allo tell them, that this. principle, 
Fiat Juftitia & ruat colum, is 
ſeldome practiſed amoneft the wile; 
who: all agree that Charity and 
Pru- 


- 
. . 


ond QOavernement, -* a” 

. IPracince ought {till to moderaze ** 
the rigour of Juſtice, It is alto 
too mietaphyſicall for a morall 
way, to thinke that Jultice is a 
Platonick; Idea in the concave of 
the Moone; no waies to be :chan- 
ged by circumſtantiall occurrences: @ 
Whereas, the truth is , Juſtice 1s - 
but a partiall and commanded yer- 
tue; and that which governes in 
man, 1s reafon or his owne nature 
and inclination to make all his 
actions connaturall and fit for a 
rationall Creature; and ſo may 
conlult whether - Juſtice be in ſome 
to bee adminiſtred, and pronounce 
that Summum jus ef ſumma in- 
Juria, 

But, the capitall in this matter 

15, that truely there 1s no juſtice on | 
either the Magiſtrates or Peoples © * 
fide, to binde to the reſtoring 
him : both theſe depending on the 
promiſe made, and the force of the 
| | proe 


" 240. Of Obediewce 
MO atelng none,fince the ground” 
of it 1s chauged. For, the ſub» 
ſtance of the promiſe made to a 
Magittrate, 1s, To obey him as a 
giſtrate, that is, as farre as is fit- 
> for the Common-wealth and 
; he bein _ —_— but the 
dies of common good : 
Now, take away that fitnefle Priky 
Common-wealth, and that which 
gave {trength to che promite 1s gone, 
and the promile it lelfe is no more a 
promiſe, nor can any obligation 
ariſe from it. Who knows not, 
that the promiſe of any man de+ 
pends on his intention, his intention 
on his knowledge, his knowledge 
reacheth no farther then his conſide- 
ration and preſent memory when he 
maketh the promiſe ? So that, in na* 
ture, a promile reacheth onely to 
preſuppoled and thought on circum- 
ttances : and who,when he {weareth 


to. a CO expecteth wi 


«= \; and Governement, | 14? _ 
"Y him dypoſleſfed and turned off > | 
Nature annulleth promiles : as, 
when we promiſe to come ſuch a 
day,and either die or are impriſoned 
before. Morality annulleth them: ag 
if we promiſe to run ſuch a horſe _ 
againſt another a month hence, and 
the horſe in the meane time falleth 
lame ; who will condemne the mma» 
fter tor not yenturing on ſuch a 
race? Is not the man better then 
his word ? If then the man himlfelfe 
bee lefle then the common good,.— 
which he muſt yiolate by keeping 
his word ; can his word be pony 
But a promiſe muſt many times 
kept even With loſle of life? I de- 
ny it not : But, firſt, I muſt bee af< 
fured it is a promiſe ; which before 
I have declared to bee none > For, 
ws cale is a caſe of Nature not of 
aw, we admit no preſumptions z 
nothing what he my to doe or 
ſhould have done, wee onely gn 
wanat 
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- Of Obedience: © *©* 
what was done Secondly, if "it 
were intended to be ſo promiſed, it 
was wicked and irrationall ; tor, to 
promite to-regard a private mans 
good againſt the common, ts unna- | 
turall and wicked ; therefore, it ne- 
yer was a promiſe, can never binde 
as ſuch, nor be profefled with ho- 
nour, either to be made, or, if made, 
to bee kept. I need not infilt upon 
the confirmation by eath : for,every 
one underſtands, if the Oath be but 
a.confirmation of a precedent pro- 


mile, and there were no pronuſe, 
there can be no. oath, to-haye the na- 
ture and force of an oath, 

'So that, this is manifeſt, a Magi- 
ſtrate aQually diſpoſſeſſed hath no 
right to be reſtored, nor the Sut- 


ject any obligation to ſeek to re- 
ſore, but oppoſe him. For, what is 
man, or rather mankinde (for, ſo we 
have ſtyled a nation) better then 2 
herd of ſheepe or oxen, it jt bee 

to 


#7 


"to. bee owned, like them, by ma- 
ſtexs > Whar difference is there be- 
twene their Maſters ſelling ther to 
the Butcher, and obliging chem to 
yenture their lives and livelihoods 
for his private Intereſt 2 Wee know 
it is naturall, that the part ſhould 
yenture for the whole ; but that the 
whole ſhould venture thi lofle of ir 
ſelte to faye the part, I cannot un- 
"derſtand. The Governour 1s the 
© higheſt and nobleſt part, yet' but a 
art; the People is the whole, the 
nd, (though not by office, yer by 
worth and dignity) the Maſter and 
Lord, for whom - thoſe who are 
Lords by office are to be veſted and 
develted in Lordſhip, when it 1s ne- 
ceſſary for the common good : who 
thinks otherwiſe, deleryes not the 
name of a man. 
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The Seventeenth GRrouND. 


Of a ſupreme Governoxr diſpoſſeſſed, 


BY one will obje&, it hee were 
wrongfully diſpoſleſled, hee ſut- 
fered wrong ; it cannot then but bee 
reaſon hee ſhould haye reparation, 
And this cannot bee denied. But be- 
fide the Goyernement taken trom 
him, hee was. peradyenture injured 
in his reputation and ſpoiled of ſuch 
aliments as are fit to maintaine him 
according to the quality of his 
birth and education: And, for 
theſe, hee may , as a private man, 
demand reparation ; but lo, as fill 
to remember he is a Denizen of that 
Countrey, a member of that people, 
and compared to It as a particular 
to its uniyerſall ; and may demand 
his ſhare, yet ſo that it it cannot bee | 

obtain- 


and Gover nement. 145 
obtained without the concuſſion of 
the publicke, hee 1s to renounce 1t 
and ſacrifice that, intereſt to the good 
of his Countrey, 

Likewiſe, on the oppolite fide, 
the -— cougar pe may _ 
reparations againſt the dip 
Magiltrate, wha abuled nt or his 
{ubjets during his governement ; 
Nat touching any thing hee didupan 
intention ofthe publick good,though 
it were breaking of known Laws or 
any injurious yiolence offered, with 
pretence of ſerving the Comman- 
wealth ; For, the truſt put in his 
hands vindicates him from all ſuch 
actions, as long as they beare the 
face of any intention of the Com- 
mon good. But, if, for private 
mens fatisfation, or his owne luſt, 
or covetouſneſle, hee did any wrong, 
of that hee may bee asked an ac- 
count : not while hee 1s in Ga- 


4 vernement but after the diſpoſſeſſion, 
H2 when 


” 146 .Of Obedience 
* When now the common diſtemper 
followeth not the proſecution of 
luch riots, and ſo, his publicke pro- 
tection beeing gone, hee 1s but a 
private man, and conſequently, by 
the force of nature , ſubjet ro a 
ſtronger ; obligations of common 
good and former promiles beeing 
now faded away, and hee left in 
the condition of a ſtrahger, ſaving 
that his demerits follow and pur- 
ſue him, if other merits doe not 
counterballance them and exenipt 
Againe,when hee 1s to bee judged, 
he cannot bee proceeded againlt by 
Law; which can judge none but 
the offenders againſt it, Now wee 
haye had often occaſion to declare 
that the chicte Magiſtrate is not 
under the Law ; the common good 
for which the Lawes themlelves 
were made, beeing committed to his 


rrult, and the end hee is to look at- 
ter 
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ter beeing higher then the Lawes, %, 


which are but a part of the.meanes 
to arrive at that end, and therefore 
interiour aud ſubordinate to it. But 
thoſe who could put their owne 
agreements, that 1s, the Lawes un- 
der his feet, could not. put Nature 
under them, nor authoriſe him to doe 
any irrationall or unhandlome aCti- 
on : Theretore, when the ſtructure / 
of the Common-wealth is diſſolved, © 
that is, disjointed from him , then _ 
atlyy who hath ſuffered wrong in | 
the fore-declared manner may bee 
party againſt him. and. proceed as 
if there were no Common-weath ; 
by the Law which,in a Wildernefle, 
warranteth us to kill a Tyger or 
Robber that ſeeketh to kill us, not 
pretending Law for our a&tion, but 
that it 1s manlike & rational.Neither 
ought it bee called puniſhment that 
is done 2gainſt a diſpoſſeſied Ma- 
giltrate, but rather revenge, or {ome 
H 3 other 
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other name that includeth no order 
to Law. 

By this wee underſtand the truth 
of that tamous queſtion ; Whether 
a Soy craigne bee under the Lawes ? 
to which 1s ordmarily anſwered , 
that hee is, as farre as his example 
” and direction 'is neceſſary to his - 

fubjets ; but not ſo, that the Law, 

as fuch, hath any ſuperiority or 
- force upon him. To declare this 
more plainly, wee muſt remember, 
the Rule of his ations 1s, To doe 
what reaſon teaches a man in his 

ſture ought to doe, that is, what is 
_ for the publicke : Now ge- 
erally ſpeaking, the common good 
requireth that the Lawes bee obler- 
ved betwixt fellowes of the ſame 
Common-wealkh ; wherefore Na- 
ture teacheth hm1 to give example of 
that obſeryance, as farre as his pub- 
kick office permits, 


Beſides, mthe yery perſon of the 
S0« 


Soveraigne are to bee diſtinguiſhed, - 
his ke one of the ew 
wealth, and beeing the head or Ma» 
giltrate : So that, though his beeing 
a Magiſtrate exempts his publicke 
ations and allo his perſon and pri- 
yate actions from the inquifition 
of the Law ; yet it doth not exempt 


his privare actions from the pro« | _ 


portion to thoſe of the ſubjects, 
that is, from being good or bad, be- 
cauſe like or diflike to the actions 
which the Law commandeth or for 
biddeth. So that, he is not, eyen in 
his private ations, ſubject- to the 
Lawes at his rle ; for that is onely 
reaſon ; bur, as they are a kinde of 
way chalked out to him for the ma- 
terial] part of his action ; as the 
Architect frames his houſe tor hum ; 
or the Gardiner his walkes : That 
1s, the Lawes are to him as an art 
under him, an art to ſhew him what 
15 to bee done, not to conumand or 
H. 4 puniſh 
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” puniſh him for not doing; nay, 
not {o much as neceſſitating him to 
doe, at leaſt , univerſally, whether 
the buſineſle be purely berwixt ſub- 
cs, or betwixt himlelte as a pri- 
wate perſon, and his ſubjects, 
= ; For, the principle of common 
#-., good becing higher then the art of 
= making Lawes, may, nay ought in 
ſome cales, differ from the prelcri- 
ptions of the Law, Yetthis mult 
not authorize him to diſpenle tre- 
quently with the Law; the Go- 
yernement beeing not poſhble to 
. bee good in which there is no 
conſtancy : But, it the circumſtances 
require any Law tv bee often forced; 
the Law it {elte ought to bee limited, 
that the practice of the ſubjet may 
bee firme and cuſtomary, which 1s 
that maketh the Lawe-pleale. Thus 
-1n concluſion, though the Magiſtrate 
bee not commanded by the Lawes, 
nor perlonally ſubject to them, yet 
| realon 


-yeaſon ( which is his rule) binderh 
him to oblerye them as the good of 
his people ; and (ordinarily ipeak- 
ing) efſentiall to his end, which is 
the common good, The Lawes 
therefore are his matter to work 
on, or inſtruments neceſlary to 
work byy not his rule or Matter- 


ing directions, 


There remaines yet untouched the, 


and Government, vet 


queſtion that ſeemeth moſt trouble- 


lome to many, When the change 
of the Goyernement 1s valid , and 
ſuch as the ſubjects obedience tis 
due to. the new . Magiſtrate and to 
bee ſubſtratted from the old , how 
nyuſtly ſoeyer hee were bereaved of 
tt, And, others have ſought by 
terme of yeers to decide the diffh- 
culty : among whom, one was Pope 


Urbaz the eight, an intelligent and. 


gencrous Prince and well yerted in 
politick Goyernement, Hee pub- 


liſhed a deciſion that after five yeers 
H 5 quiet 
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quiet ofleſlion of an eſtate , the 


Church. was not bound to take no- 


tice whether the title were lawfull 
or no; but acknowledge the pot- 
flour, in Ecclefiaſticall buſinelſes, 
So much hee ſaid for aimes lake, 
But, wee muſt proceed upon other 
principles, that is, the forelaid and 
main baſis of our diſcourſe, that 
the common good ought to bee the 


.xule of the Magiſtrates title , and 


the ſubjets obedience. 

Out-of. which —_ tolloweth,that 
when-'eyer 1dering all thi 

ohigy pry 1s Ready un 
ſors ode, on the diſ- 

poſſefſed hath A laime, Neither 
coke wee expect tall wee have at- 
> ade 9 will not bee better 
for the tubjeR if the late owner ( 


ner -great dangers, Nrwe his 
{ 


ger power : For, firſt, this it ſelfc 
4s -uncertaine ; ſecondly, the fuc- 
ele of endexours to refiore w 


muſt bee hazardous ; thirdly, many: * 
and great miſchiets, during the time. 
of the attempt, are altogether ute 
avoidable ; and all this to bee bl- 
lanced againſt thoſe uncertaine 
hopes. Nor, againe, mw(t wee ex- 
nel that the wills of all the ſubjects 
concurre, aCtually,to the acceptance 
of the new Governour :: For tht 
is either inipoſliþle or of fo long ex- 
pectation, as to ruine all diflentions 
and jealoulies in the meane time+ 
Nay, the vulgar fort are ſo eaſily 
led by tancy, that they underſtand 
not the conumon good , nor what 
they ſhould wild, 

But you may demand , How 
ſhall it bee knowne when the com- 
mon good holdeth it ſelte on the 
nofſefſour's hand? I an{wer, wee 
mult firlt tee who are the common, 
whole welfare is to bee preferred bes 
fore private intereſts. And-pre- 
{catly it apyearch that , diyids 


the 
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the whole people into Governours 
and governed ; the goyerned part is 
the Publicke to whole good the 
Governours are to direct their 
paines: And that thele are they 
that ſpend their lives in ſeeking 
their owne frofits, cither by im- 
proving the Land, or in Arts and 
Handicrat:s : Whence, it followes, 
when their good ſtands on the polt- 
;Jeflours fide , then cleerly hee be- 
gins to gine righ: and power ; and 
this 1s plaine to bee, when the Mzr- 
chant, the Husbandman, and 
Tradelman, with their appendices, 
are in an undiſturbed praCtice of 
their tunCtions, and begin to bee 
afraid of change upon the noile of 
ait invaſion, 

This relolution could not bee 
doubted, were it not that one nught 
object, that what 1s laid {eemes true, 
abſtracting from circumitances ; 
Lut it ought to bee coultdered, that 


tuch 71 
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Lich men ſee nothing but the out- 
ward appearances of what paſles in 
humane negotiations, and 1o there 
may many circumſtances he hidden 
from them, which would make them 
thinke or with otherwile it th 
knew them: As,tor examplezhome-dit- 
contents, and torraigne conl{piracies; 
which it underſtood , would make 
theſe honeſt men preterre a warre, 
after which there is to follow a 
peace farre exceeding the preſent 
quiet and fteh-a one as delerves the 
intervening diſturbance and dam- 
mages. 

And indeed, I allow theſe men 
underſtand not ſuch myſteries of 
State, nor penetrate the yalue of the 
hazard : But, it they doe not, why 
are they not alſo exempted from en 
gaging on thoſe motives ? and then 
the relt of the Common-wealth will 
bee but ſo many. private men, who 
mult tollow the conumon, Apaine, 
if 


# they think themlelyes well, they 


.— maniteſtly conſent to the preſeut 


Govyernement,. and theretore cut off 
the title of the diſpoſſeſſed Goy&fhn- 
our. Belides, who can an{wer they 
A ard by the _ ot the 
ed party?lurely,by common 
prelum , the ho , like to 
Lefend ," won better then he who 
lolt it, 

But, let us overſlip this opportu- 
nity and end of the common Good : 
how long mult we expeQztill it ſhall 
be fuppo 'd the right of the former 
Magiſtrate 1s extinct ? Some Ages ? 
aswee kept our titleto France, and: 
France did to Sicily and Naples: Or 
| at leaſt ſome generations ? as the du- 
Trance of the Spaxiards warres upon 
Holland: Or, till the former Magi- 
ſtrate declares the reli2quiſhment of 
his right ? Or, till his tollowers are 
bad of inventing new devices, to 


blind, & ruine their unwary triends? 
All 
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All theſe are ſoone diſcern'd to bee 
meere uncertainties; and rather nets 
to catch fools and bring them to the 
ambitious deſires of ſome tew men, 
then any grounded reaſon.But, what 
if an open Enemy ſhould come,could 
or ought the Subjects joine againſt 
him with their new Magiſtrate ? 
K not, the whole publick muſt pe- 
riſh : It they may, then the caſe 
is the ſame againſt their old Ma- 
eiſtrate ; fince his right ſtood upon 
the common peace, and that is trariſ- 
ferr'd from him to his riyall by the 
title of quiet polseſſion. 
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The Eighteenth GR 0uN »: 
The Objeftion of Divines anſwered, 


Rim hath plaid its' part 3 but 
Authority cannot be filenc'd 
unheard, Let us therefore hearken 
to what it faith. And, firſt. eps 
up the Divine to preach us,. out of 
Scripture z the duty wee owe to 
Prieſts and Kings ; no leſfſe then 
death and damnation beeing the 
ouerdons of rebellion and ditobe- 
dience. The Lawyers come yoaked 
Arom the Popes and Emperours 

Court, taking for maxime, Tempus 
non occurrit Eccleſie & Regi. The 
practice ſeems to confirme the lame ; 
wee ſeeing both ſome Noble men 
and diyers Cities make proteſtations 
2gainſt the poſſeſſion of others for 


many years and-ages, But, which 1s 
more, 
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more, they will ſpeak reaton too at 
leaſt, by the Divines mouth ; who 
telleth us, that God, by nacure, 1s 
high Lord and Maſter ot all ; Thar 
whoever 1s 11 power receryeth his. 
right trom him; That Ovedience | 
conliſts in «doing the will of him 
who commandeth ; and concludeth 
that this will ought to bee obeyed 
till God taketh away the obligation, 
that 15, till hee who 1s to be obey- 
ed himlelte releaſeth his right, 

The Authorities they cite out of 
Holy Writ are, for the mott part, 
meere commands to obey where obe- 
dience is due, without {pecitying 
what or when it 1s due, This com- 
mand 1s extended to wicked and 
evill Governours as well as. good. 
One. place there is, where Samuel 
denounceth to the people the evills 
that will come to them by the power 
of the King ; and calleth them Jes 


Regis ,or, as the Hebrew text, Judici- 
1.28 
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um Regt, or, Legem Reginy and af- 
terward, Regni, And theſe words 
are, in two fences, true ; one, that 
the King would do the wrongs there 
mentioned, by force 3 the other, 
that the - people, furce they would 
| havyea King, ought not to refilt him 
when hee did ſuch things. Yet doe 
IT not deny but, if the particulars 
there mentioned, bee interpreted 
gently, all that 1s there recited 
might, with juſtice, tee practiſed by 
a King: As, when it 1s faid hee 
ſhould take away their Vineyards 
and Olive-gardens ; it may bee un- 
derſtood, upon confiſcation and by 

other lawfull wayes. Belides, the 
may peradyenture alledge that God, 
by his {peciall command, transferred 
the Kingdome from Sax! to David, 
from Roboam to Jeroboam, and lome 
others, But, they ſhould allo let us 
know, what they deduce from hence: 
For in Juch-changes, God gaye no 
new. 
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new Authority or Power to ſuch 
Kings, but the fame their predecel- 
fors tad : So that, in fine, all that is 
brought out of Scripture falleth 
ſhort of = that no time can 
make void the right of a King once 
given him trom the hand of God. 
The reaſon of this weak way of al- 
lexcging Scripture is, that whea th 
read that God commandeth or dot 
this, they look not into nature to 
know what this commanding or do- 
ing is; but preſently imagine God 
commandeth it by expreſſe and di- 
ret words, and docth it by an im- 
mediate poſition of the things ſaid 
to bee done ; whereas in nature the 
commands are nothing but the na- 


turall light God hath beſtowed on -—- 


mankinde , and which 1s therefore 
frequently called the Law of nature. 
Likewite , Gods doing a thing 1s 
many times onely the courſe of na- 
turall ſecond cauſes, to which be- 

caule- 
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| caule God gives the direction and 
motion, hee both doeth and is laid 
; to doe all that 1s done by them ; as 
truly as the weight of a Jack turnes 
'the meat upon the ſpit, and the 
:fpring of a Watch makes. the clock 
of it ſtrike : A. notion not onely of 
-2 large extent and uſctulneſle 1 it 
ſelfe, but, which gives mee jult occa- 
ſion of complaiiing againſt theſe 
verball and winde-blowne Divines, 
as the bane of Chriſtendome and 
Chriſtian doctrine. For, whereas 
the Scripture is a book enriched with 
all Science and depth of learning ; 
this fort of Granunar Divines,with- 
out either Logick, Philoſophy, or 
Morality, meerly by the vertue ot 
their DiRionary, and ſuch like lip- 
learning, undertake to bee interpre- 
ters of the ſacred Bible ,. and in 
ſtead of the ſence of the letter, 0b- 
trude to the Readers their awne low 


and many times phrencticall fancies. 
Let 
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Let us inſtance in our preſent que-" * 


fion. The firſt poſition they take is, 


1hat God 1s Lord and Maſter of all 
things, What ſeems, nay truly is' 
more conformable to Scripture and 
Reaſon then this aſſertion, as it lies 
in words ? And yet many not look-- 
ing into the nature of God and ra- 
tionall and intelligent ſubſtances, 
make a ſbitt to peryerr it into a meer 
blaſphemy : For, if the ſence bee 
onely this, that God is omnipotent 
and no refiftance poſſible in any: 
creature to his abſolute will;nothing 
is more certaine, nothing more holy, 
But , this 1s not the meaning of 
the Diyines; but, that there is an 
Attribute or notion in God of being 
Lord and Maſter, to which they do 
not ſay we cannot, but,ought not re- 
iſt, and rather admit that wee 
can. Aud herein is the firſt faltring , 
that, in effect, they deny the Omn1- 
potency, and reduce that which is a 

rrue 
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true phyſicall power to a Moralt ab- 
ligation. But this is not all. 
| The next point 1s, that, if even 
this Morality were tounded in that 
cat nature of Beeing, and beeing 
intel;gent,which is in God almigh- 
ty ; and that they alſo held his com- 
mands were to bee obeyed, becauſe 
they proceed from an underſtand- 
ing which cannot erre, and which is 
entially the very order and well 
becing of all creatures ; the former 
would feeme pardonable : But, they 
will have it quite contrary , that 
therefore things amongſt creatures 
goe well, becauſe not reaton, not the 
eminentiall becing of themſelves in 
God is their off-ipring, but becauſe 
a high and overpowering will or 
voice commandeth it fo. A. poſiti- 
on in reſpe&t of God, abfelutely 
blaſphemous ; as' far as it makes 
him worke without the guidance 
of his underſtanding, that is, like 


the 
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the loweſt order of creatures, as 
ſtockes and ſtones &c, It 1s againe 
afflictive and vexatious to Man- 
kinde ; taking away that ſweetneſlſe 
of obeying, which conſiſts in the 
perſwalion that becauſe creatures are 
the participation of Gods owne na- 
ture, eyery one 1n its degree and 
mankind in the firft and higheſt 
place, therefore all Gods command,” - 
and goyernement, are moſt conform- 
able to their good, as it were falyes 
* to their ſores,and allurements to the 
bringing them to their final end and / 
perfe&tion. 
But, that which 1s more to our 
pros is , that, upon this 
laiphemy againſt God , they 
build the greateſt inconvenience. . 
that, peradventure , is to bee found... 
in man's nature; to wit, That God- 
| gives to all in Power the likeneſs 
and participation of this irrational 
Dominion which they —_ in 
mz 


at himzand 
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riours a-kinde of dote or tree gift of 
Maſtery derived from God, 1n ver- _ 
tue whereot hee is Maſter of the in- 
feriours and what belongs to them, 
either wholly or 1n a certaine mea- 


that truly there. is in Supe- .Þ* 


jure, according to the extent of the | 


power given ; that, lawtully and va- 
lidly, he may diſpole of all or a cer- 
rain part of the things under his 
charge,meerlybecaulc tuch 1s his will 


and plealure,8& that the tubjeR ought 


to be content to let him doe his will, 
. upon this ſcore, Becaule it is Gods 
will that this mans will ſhould be 
fulfilled. Which do&trine, though 
it bee manifeſtly againſt Chritts 
dire&ions left to his diſciples, and 
the praCtice of all good men ; yet, 


| ,/ becauſe this Treatiſe doth not pre- 


tend to Divinity, I will onely 

infiſt upon its naturall inconve- 

miences. 

: As firſt, that it 1s not _—_ 
a 


* | ings for is barter part, in. under+ . 
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Randmg, 1s not. governed confor- 4 
mably 10. its ditpaſition,. ualeſle in 
be fo guided that the u ng 
be principall and farisfied in- it: oy 
" and leader tothe' will and action © 
which courte: of proceeding when © 
it is. obferyed, then is a man- tri 
. a man andhis action goes ow w 
ſweerneſle , as: is: before dechaved 
Againe, it maketh the Governous -® 
proudzinſotent, and carelefle; Proud - © 
becauſe hee taketh himſelfe ta ber 
of another orbe.then his SubjeQs ; 
that they are all flaves and : 
himfdlte  onely Maſter , himſclfe 
onely intelligent and a.man. Info- 
lent, becauſe fully perfwaded, by. 
this dotrine, that he can doe tha 
no wrong ; that they are bound to- 
luffer what he layes-on them ; that” 
his pleafure is and muſt” be their” 
content, and rule, Carclefle, becauſe: 
I he 
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+ he thinks he hath no account to 
"make, cither to God or Man : not | 
” to _ _ -s hath ſubmitted the 
eople to his will and ditpolition ; 
; aloe he being cures of 
doing them any wrong, carmot bee 
charged with any crime : Much 
\ leflle 1s he ſollicitous to content his 
—_— in whom he taketh Hoa 
an ency to repine at , 
and pwn it hate toy bs __ 
* mend all he does, and to have his 
- authority for their rule to judge all 
things by. : 
Oa the other ſide, the Subject be- 
comes baſe,reſtive,ambitious. For, 
the worth and dignity of man, 
which is his Liberty or guidance of 
himſclfe, being taken away, it fol- 
lowes, he muſt be ſervile and flatte- 
3 ring, a ſlave, a body without ſoule 
and underſtanding. . The - more 
worldly and ruſtick part muſt, of 
neceſſity, grumble and feele it harſh 


to 


, 


MY | n | © HE es nd 


RIES 


to | ſee their labours difpoſed 'on * 
| to people, of whom they have opt- - 
nion- that they are idle, vicious, and 
unworthy : and therefore, delire 
liberty from ſuch a yoke, and to. be- 
come maſters of their owne goods 
- and labours; and are cafily tuſce- 
ptible of propoſitions tending to 
that purpole, when they come 
faire tongues. Laſtly, the hi 
Spirits haye Govyernement in admi» 
ration, and take it for the onely 
happineſle ; and therefore have their 
hearts wholly bent, how, by flatte= 
ry, by cunning, by force, to arrive 
to this power to depoſc him that is 
in poſlefſion, and fit downe them- 
ſelves in his ſeat of glory. If their 
hopes mount not ſo Figh, for the 
impoſſibility of the fat and the 
remoteneſle of their quality ; then 
their aime 15;by adulation and com» 
pliances, to come neere the higheſt, 
to bee participant of his authority, 

I 3 and 


by the 


[a tons upon. he bight 
I upon: the 
' Magiſtrate. ws | 

\ -" Laftly, we muſt looke into the 
lame procceding 'of the comman 
|. goodand publicke aQtions of fuch a 
© Govyernementz where the Sybzec, 
” by the conſequence of this doQtrine, 
is fer eagerly upon his owne: inte- 
reſt, thinkes all loſt that is done 
| - for his, not Govyernour or Prate- 
Ron, bur Lord and Maſter, and 
therefore.” alienated from him. 
Whence, it, muſt come to paſſethat, 
what he can couſen, what: hee can 
excule, what hee can delay, hee is 
Rilt torward to-; and, by. a. ſecret 
inſtinct of nature which abhorreth 
Auch a Goyernement,thinketh it well | 


done 
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| he cannot givean ac- 


word, who ſees \nbt this Common- 
wealth to be a Kingdome divided 


in it felte alwayes mn affeRiong, and T 


yery neere in outward action 3 
wanting thereunto fiothing but al 


occaſion, and fome head to 
the ſedition? who ſees nor thitt 
whole Governement is violeum: 3 and 


fo thay indeed contirue whilſt att» - 
all force hanpeth oyer it, but hath. * 


tidt the poffibility of a naturall du» 
tation and lengths | 


— mY % j us he, "© * PS TY. ” wot 

h T7 SFa. s "*" tot ' 
} done, th \Sf. | 
count to jultifie his ation. In'a 
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The Aithority of Lawyers inſuffici- 
ent in this. Queſtion, 


- - 
" 


£ Gros Divines errour being thus 
L diſcoyercd,. our plea againſt the 
Lawyers will be of lefſe ether de- 
or conſequence : for, this que- 
ſtzon belongeth not to their ſcience 
- or: employment. The maximes, the 
rule, the higheſt Tribunall of their 
Judgements is the text of the Law, 
the agreements of men, and, at moſt, | 
to declare the Law-makers intenti- 
on : But, to judge whether the Law- 
makers intention be conformable to 
nature and ſuch as it ought, whe- © ; 
ther he exceedeth his power, whe- 
ther hee bee Maſter of the Lawes, 4 
and the like, is beyond the verge of 
their juridigtion, Therefore, no- 


thing 


— 


ok 


a4 _— nd -Governtmine. 
' is more abſurd, la 
ting that Lawyers ſhould —} 
caſes betweene the Soveraigne Ma- + 
giſtrate and the SubjeR, —_ the _* 
common good and Governement 4$ 
intereſſed : For, theregthings are not 
to be carried by the Ditares of Jn- 
ſtrmian or Lancelotws, or the coin» 
mand-of Ceſar or Peter's Succely 
ſours, but either by the Science of - 
Politicks, or the certitude of Faith 
and Tradition; which are the onely 
two rules a high Goyernour 0 
It the Divine findeth an 
contrary to the knowne > &t 
God, he may ſpeake :. If the Philo» . 
| ſopher finde any thing againſt-the * 
Nature of Man, . his mouth is. not 
to.bee ſtopped : The Lawyer, what - 
| can he lay ? It is againſt the agreer |} 
ment heretofore made by the Go» : 
vernement of the Countrey ? The - 
Govyernour may reply, Yes ; bur 


what you lay is agpuyt the preſent 
-- good... 


F” 74. fois of © h ks i 
O <p with which 
We emrulted. Ts the Countrey 
made-for the Lawes, er the Lawes 

E _ ? The Lawesthere- 

3 ve'place, where the 

of the Pecole'e 2gainſt the _ | 

- Reſohnions. If any Law be repea-' 

- ledby the Pourkdricy which mes, 

or by another <qual ; is it the Ken 
bs part to plead what was Law 


re, or What is now? when a 


 Tupreme Goyernour ipeaketh as 
* ſuch, s declaring what the preſer 
 meckflity requires; if a hens 
* Law breagainft it, Br his de 
daration annulled ; it was Law be- 
ngernck now. Bur the 
Lawyer will reply, There is no 
E: Law inche Land. Oi eovah fuch 
3 : It is caffly anfwered 

* Mt 15 not a caſe for Which 2 Lav 
” $s to: bee made, See the Romane 
- Governement : when there came an 


3%S * : Magt- 


Magiſtraves, - all their formts 'cea» | 
1 fed; a Dictatour was made, whoſe © 
word. was Law, nor could any man 
appeale to: Law. Such is the»'Cafe 
when the high Governour pro« 
nounceth againft the Law: for hee 
ought not to doe it, but when the 
Law ſtandeth not with the good 
and lafety of the-SubjeR 3. and when: 
hee doth, Law 1s not to be pleaded: 
againſt him, 570k * 
Againe, can any Law be enaCted: ; 
of what ſhall bee done in caſe of - 
a conyerlion of the Goyernament Þ' 
It is clearely a tolly to-pretend it; 
The drdiring of the mnt 
—_— is,. they, m new — 
The former's-power 1s expired : and- 
| —_— © to rs who will 
f afluredly be their owne Judges, is 
a piece of great” finiplicny, The: _ 
Eawyer may peradventure reply; 
There-is no power in the Land to 
repeale the forn:er Lawes or to 'op-- 
I'5 pole. '; 
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Wiſer; yet, it hee doth lay it, I 
aske' hum, Who . made the former 


þ- Lawes ? was it not the People, by 


themſelves or their deputies ? and 
which 1s the ſtronger, 1t they make 
them by their deputies, or by them- 


ſelves? Certainely, it will be anfwe- 


red, By themielves ;- for the depu- 
ties haye no power but: what they 
impart to them, Is it then —— 
to put a Calc,. in which there 1s 
no power in a Countrey to repeale 
Lawes ? Evidently, = layes fo 
mult Jay there is no People in the 
Countrey ? For, it there be People, 
there is in them a power to diſpote 
of themielyes, more ftrong then in 
Deputies. | 

But the Lawyer midy fay, the 
People cannot ipeake their mindes 
freely. 1 anſwer, certainelyythey 


poſe them. I thinke hee will bee } 


not- onely can, but cannot chodle | 


Lut Jpeake their mindes,-1n the caſe 


WC. 


e 
[ 
p 
| 


' we put. Who knowerli"not that * 
Liberty and ipeaking of ones minde + 
- belo geth to all circumſtances” 'a 


kb als 
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man can be put in ? The Merchant 
that, in a Tempelt, throweth ' the 


precious fruits of his venture and 


labour mato the Sea, . doth not he doe 
it treely and willingly 2 The Hol- 
landers of late made a peace with 
the Spaniard ; wee, both. with the 
Hollander and the Dane, and are 
pretending to others: In any of 
thele, were all parts -pleaſed > Did 
no party agree to ſomewhat which 
hee would not have done, but in 
conſideration of his preſent circums» 
{tances ? Or, was =e ever Peace 
made after a warre, but one part 
orudged at ſomewhat ? muſt .none 
of theſe be accounted freely. doue? 
muſt none of thele promiſes. binde, 
and be kept, upon Honour and :Ves 
racity ? This isto deſtroy all com- 
merce of mankinde ; nay, not to | 
Wi = allow * 
% 0 
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allow man fomuch wit as to know 
what is fit for bim to doe in time of 
peceſhry. It then the People ſpeake, 
11 one circumſtance, ſomething that 
they would nat in another ; ir is 
not to be faid they ſpeake not their 
mindes, but that, according. to cir- 
cumltances, they alter their mindes, 
as all wiſe men doe, They agree 
and ſubmit to the preſent comun- 
Qtures, not becaule they are not 
' tree, now as before, but b:caule cir- 
gumſtances are changed, and now 
reader it fitting. Burt, I ſaid that,. 
3n the calc I pnt, they could not 
choole but ſpeake. My cate was, 
that Then a Governour is acknow- 
ledged,. when the People caſting off 
the care and. thoughts of innoyati- 
on, fall to their trades and manu- 
+ factures: Canit be deny'd that by 
* fo doing they acquielce to the pre- 
” ſent Governement ? which it they 
- gor, can n. be queſtioned __ 


and Governement, 1799 © 
they conſent or not to the - 
__ of all tuch Lawes as _ 
ſtand with the preſent Goyerne-- 
ment ? Such _— theretore are 

led, not puties,. but by 
MW —_ + Maſters of 4 | 
Deputies. The Lawyer, theretore,. 
mutt either proclaume the preſent 
Govyernement none, or. not plead. 
Law againſt it : for it is pure folly 
to adnur both, that is, faire and full 
contradiction, In a new Governe-- 
ment, all Lawes prejudiciall to it. © 
are annulled, by the pure admiſſion 
of it : Other indifferent Lawes 1o- 
goe ons. as to bee ſubject to 'its- * 
judgement, whether and how farre_' 
to {tand ; but a wiſe Goyernour will 
continue them as farre as hee can * 
with prudence, becaule innoyation 
is contrary to the ſweetnefle which | 
1s in cuſtome, as in a kinde 'of. 
nature, 3.4 
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"The d 


of Obedience 


The Concluſion. 


DEE this then fo reſolved, That 
God himlelte hath no irratio- 
nall and dead title of Lordſhip 
oyer his Creatures. but onely his 
all-right-ſ{ctled. Underſtanding, and 
irrehi{tible Omnipotency.. And, 
as hee hath none in himſelfe, fo 
likewiſe not given any to thoſe hee 
bath put. in Authority ; but, that 
* their power 1s ceither.in the {ubmiſ(- 
ſion of the Subject by promiſe. and 
-agreement, or in the rauonall diſpa- 
 Ffition of the Magiſtrate, which 
* makerh him work what 1s contor- 
mable to. humane nature ; and the 
| obedience or obligation to obey in 
- the Subject is out of this, That hee 
” 'hath,catruſted the Magiſtrate with 
* the Governement, and 1s, by that, 
+ to ſuppoſe he doth regularly what 


Is 


* and Governament. 
is beſt (all things conſidered) for the 
common good, . 
That, by conſequence, the title of 
the Magiſtrate begins and dies with 
the good of the Common-wealth ; 
and- holdeth purely ſo long as it is 
ood for the people. That,. no 
made by the power or agree- 
ment of men, can judge betwixt 
Subje&t and Soveraigne, .in diſpute 
of the common good and Goyerne- 
ment ; but onely the Tribunalls of 
God" and Nature, or Divuuty- and - 
the ſcience of- Politicks.: And 
theretore, the maximes of Law have 
no force in theſe queſtions; New, 
it Princes loſe their pretences by the 
force of Nature, it 1s ridiculous for 
private men to build hopes, .upon 
rotten titles of ages long baſled, 
upon weake maximes of Law, after 
' Nature, by her revolutions, ' hathr © * 
calt all Law and mortall a&s and * 
agreements. & 


And | 


fi 


- 


"a J 


a” 
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EF A Some, by che mahod I have 
Is ſomething new in morall dif- 
| eourſes,' may 1magine the Doctrine 
I detiver, to bee -more ſubtle in 

lication then folid in practice: 
Bur, let them either looke into the 


fas; they will ſee natnre; and pra 
- Qtile both conſpire. to give teſtimo- 
- ny to the truth. The caule of all 
- morall effects ,. if morally carried, 
- are the end and nt pony which 
| © they are ſo and endeayoured 
| 7, ras Anarr to bee the 
well-being of particulars: under a 
Governement. The praCtites,which 
| arc the Effects, will ſhew, That 
+ Governements breake when it 15 not 
> well with the Subjets, but they are 
- 6ppreflcd by the” Governour ; That 
- Wile and good Goyernours. are jo. 
5 2 Op cc 


And fo is fintſhed: this 'ſmalf PF 
* Treatiſe, tothe profit of them who. 
- are ableand willing to make uſe of 


BER cs, _ 


Caules of Goyernements, or the Ef- 


y and ( Ver nement, þ | 
+ 4 0 d 


g*7 " ced ſometimes to breake diſordered 
Y 
* 


'ules which hinder their tree admi- 
niſtration ; That people, agat were, 
forced by naturall changeggyiolate 
the promiſes made to tha 
nours,caft them off when th 
them pernicious,and proceed 
them, per viam faiti, as they pea 


| In the Schooles, not by :Lawes, 


which cannot bee made;for ſuch - 
matters, Theſe are, in? manner, 
the whole ſubje& of the precedent 
Diſcourſe, 


FINIs. 


